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The  Sixtieth  Commencement 


June  12-15,  1910 

The  Sixtieth  Commencement  season  was  characterized  by 
the  public  exercises  which  have  been  customary  during  re- 
cent years,  and  attended  by  alumni  enthusiasm  like  that 
which  has  also  become  customary.  Two  innovations  added 
novelty  to  the  interest  of  the  exercises.  One  was  the  use 
of  cap  and  gown  by  the  members  of  the  faculty  at  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  and  the  Commencement  exercises. 
The  other  was  the  institution  of  an  Alumnae  Dinner  given  in 
Anderson  Hall  at  the  same  time  as  the  Alumni  Dinner  in  the 
gymnasium.  The  reason  for  the  first  of  these  innovations 
was  two-fold :  the  growing  custom  of  American  colleges  to 
use  academic  costume  for  formal  academic  functions ;  and 
the  feeling  that  conformity  to  this  custom  would  add  dignity 
and  orderliness  to  the  public  exercises  of  Commencement. 
The  innovation  was  favorably  commented  upon  by  the  pub- 
lic. The  reason  for  the  second  innovation  was  likewise  two- 
fold :  the  inadequacy  of  the  gymnasium  to  accommodate  all 
the  graduates  and  former  students  who  desire  increasingly 
from  year  to  year  to  attend  the  Commencement  dinner ;  and 
the  fact  that  women  graduates,  who  hitherto  have  not  at- 
tended the  dinner  in  large  numbers,  could  be  given  a  more 
enjoyable  opportunity  for  reunion  if  they  were  served  a 
dinner  under  the  control  of  their  own  officers,  and  ordered 
according  to  a  program  of  their  own  making.  While  this 
second  innovation  aroused  some  apprehensions  and  misap- 
prehensions the  outcome  indicated  the  wisdom  of  the  change. 
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THE  BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 


On  Sunday  morning,  June  12,  the  baccalaureate  service 
for  the  graduating  class  was  held  at  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
the  class,  together  with  the  faculty,  representatives  of  the 
trustees,  and  alumni,  entering  the  church  in  academic  pro- 
cession. The  sermon  was  preached  by  President  Rhees 
from  the  text :  "For  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly 
*  *  *  We  know  in  part  *  *  *  But  now  abideth 
faith,  hope,  charity."  (1  Cor.  13 :  12,  13.)  Although  the 
foible  of  our  day  is  knowledge,  expanding  with  marvelous 
speed,  and  embracing  ever  larger  and  larger  ranges  of  real- 
ity, that  very  increase  of  knowledge  brings  ever  sharper 
recognition  of  our  ignorance.  We  know  in  part.  That  we 
will  not  rest  in  partial  knowledge,  but  press  on  insistently 
for  fuller  disclosures  of  truth  is  evidence  of  something  more 
than  knowledge  ruling  within  us ;  it  is  evidence  of  faith. 

Faith  is  often  misconceived  as  the  assent  of  the  mind  to 
propositions  of  theology  or  philosophy.  It  is  something 
wholly  different  and  more  vital.  It  is  essentially  a  venture 
of  the  soul,  our  reaching  out  to  the  Eternal-not-ourselves, 
with  trust  and  confidence  and  obedient  humility.  It  is  essen- 
tially our  confidence  in  the  truth  and  righteousness  and  good- 
ness of  ultimate  reality — that  is,  our  reaching  out  and  resting 
our  conscious  weakness  and  ignorance  and  imperfection  on 
the  Eternal  God.  Such  a  venture  of  the  soul  is  an  act  of 
will,  not  a  conclusion  of  knowledge.  An  intelligent  act  it  is, 
but  still  it  is  essentially  moral  rather  than  intellectual. 
Therefore  is  faith  an  ever  present  treasure  for  our  lives, 
even  though  knowledge  be  partial ;  for  it  does  not  wait  for 
knowledge,  but  precedes  it ;  it  is  the  condition  without  which 
fulfilled  knowledge  and  perfected  character  are  alike  incon- 
ceivable. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS  ADDRESS 


On  Sunday  evening  at  Central  Presbyterian  Church 
the  Christian  Associations  of  the  University  were  addressed 
by  Rev.  Charles  C.  Albertson,  D.  D.,  on  the  subject  "The 
Larger  Life."  His  text  was  Psalm  XVIII.  19 :  "He  brought 
me  forth  also  into  a  large  place."   He  said  in  part : 

"No  experience  is  more  common  to  the  most  of  us  than 
a  certain  contempt  for  the  littleness  of  the  things  by  which 
we  are  compelled  to  live.  We  are  crowded  and  hemmed  in 
by  our  circumstances.  The  farm  boy  who  leaves  the  coun- 
try goes  to  the  city  to  seek  a  more  abundant  life.  He  dreams 
the  city  calls  him  to  large  enterprises.  He  does  not  know 
how  cramped  are  the  lodgings  of  most  dwellers  in  the  city, 
how  small  a  part  of  it  he  will  occupy,  how  easily  the  solitary 
individual  is  lost  in  the  crowd. 

"We  cannot  map  our  orbit  as  we  would.  We  crave  large- 
ness. Literature  is  full  of  the  expression  of  this  fact.  Who 
of  us  busy  daily  with  little  vexatious  problems  would  not 
prefer  to  deal  with  great  ones?  It  is  the  insignificance  of 
our  lives  that  frets  us. 

"The  distinctive  glory  of  Christianity  is  its  expansive 
spirit.  It  aims  to  make  every  man  a  king,  every  heart  the 
throne  of  the  Eternal,  every  life  a  consecrated  temple. 
Christ's  doctrine  is,  diminish  nothing  that  is  right,  repress 
nothing  that  may  be  turned  to  good ;  do  not  diminish  your 
interests,  but  multiply  them ;  live  the  largest  possible  life ; 
conquer  your  sorrows  by  making  the  sorrows  of  others  your 
care ;  master  your  desires  by  giving  them  a  new  direction ; 
extend  life  on  every  side." 
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THE  CLASS  DAY  EXERCISES 


Class  day  exercises  were  celebrated  on  Monday,  June  13, 
by  the  women  of  the  Senior  Class  in  the  morning  at  Ander- 
son Hall,  and  by  the  men  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Alumni 
Gymnasium.  At  the  women's  exercises  Miss  Cora  Belle 
Palmer  presided  and  delivered  an  opening  address.  A  his- 
tory of  the  class  was  read  by  Miss  Alice  May  Challice,  a 
poem  by  Miss  Helen  Elizabeth  Foulds,  a  criticism  by  Miss 
Mildred  Fisk,  and  a  prophecy  by  Miss  Frances  Julia  Slay- 
ton.  After  music  by  the  Women's  Glee  Club,  Miss  Lucia 
Maude  Hewitt  presented  to  the  University  for  the  women's 
rooms  a  large  framed  photograph  of  one  of  Edwin  A. 
Abbey's  mural  paintings  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  The 
gift  was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  University  by  President 
Rhees.  Following  the  reading  of  the  class  will  by  Miss 
Lois  Turner  and  the  ivy  oration  by  Miss  Florence  Lucretia 
Galloway,  the  class  marched  in  procession  to  the  Eastman 
Building,  where  an  ivy  was  planted,  and  the  exercises  were 
concluded  by  the  burning  of  the  class  will  and  by  the  sing- 
ing of  a  special  class  song. 

The  men's  class  day  exercises  were  opened  by  Randall 
A.  Kenyon,  master  of  ceremonies.  Benjamin  A.  Ramaker 
read  a  history  of  the  class.  The  president,  Ernest  A. 
Paviour,  announced  the  proposed  gift  of  the  Seniors  to  the 
University,  a  drinking  fountain  for  the  Eastman  Building. 
The  class  poem  was  read  by  Raymond  B.  Lewis,  the  oration 
was  delivered  by  Benjamin  J.  Slater,  and  the  prophecy  by 
Frank  S.  Dana.  Other  parts  were  taken  by  W.  Walter 
Levis,  William  H.  Irvine,  Isidor  Schifrin  and  J.  George 
Batzle.  After  the  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  the  members 
of  the  class  according  to  custom  marched  in  procession  about 
the  campus  and  saluted  the  several  buildings  with  college 
songs  and  cheers. 
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THE  ALUMNI  ORATION 


The  announcement  that  Professor  W.  C.  Morey  of  the 
Class  of  1868  would  be  the  Alumni  Orator  this  year  drew 
an  unusually  large  audience  to  hear  one  whom  all  delighted 
to  honor  and  at  whose  feet  all  were  eager  to  sit.  His  ad- 
dress was  on  "American  Education  and  American  Citi- 
zenship."   It  is  printed  in  full  below.    (See  page  27.) 

THE   ANNUAL    MEETING   OF   THE  TRUSTEES 

This  meeting  annually  has  greater  importance  than  nov- 
elty. General  interest  attaches,  however,  to  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Adelbert  Cronise  of  the  class  of  1877  as  an 
Alumni  Trustee  for  a  second  term  of  five  years.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Pritchard  of  Rochester  having  resigned  his  position  in  the 
Board  on  account  of  pressure  of  business  cares,  Mr.  Edward 
G.  Miner,  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  Pfaudler  Com- 
pany, was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  Board  in  his  place. 

A  somewhat  novel  departure  was  made  in  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Howard  T.  Mosher  of  Rochester  as  Lecturer  on 
Citizenship,  to  conduct  a  course  for  Seniors  in  the  practical 
study  of  municipal  problems.  Mr.  Mosher  has  been  until 
very  recently  chairman  of  the  Democratic  County  Committee 
for  Monroe  County.  He  has  been  recognized  as  a  public 
spirited  citizen  of  high  political  ideals.  Both  his  ideals  and 
his  experience  will  qualify  him  to  do  a  unique  work  in 
helping  college  students  to  study  intelligently  the  problems 
of  community  life  and  interests  in  any  community  where 
later  the  student  may  live  and  work.  This  appointment  has 
been  received  with  great  interest  and  much  of  practical  value 
is  hoped  for  from  it. 

The  trustees  expressed  their  continued  appreciation  of  the 
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loyalty  shown  by  the  contributors  to  the  Alumni  Mainte- 
nance Fund,  and  their  belief  that  that  fund  may  be  of  very 
great  service  in  promoting  the  strength  of  the  college. 

THE  MEETING  OF  THE  PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Iota  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  in  Anderson  Hall, 
President  Joseph  T.  Ailing,  1876,  in  the  chair.  The  newly 
elected  members  from  the  graduating  class  were  initiated, 
and  with  them  the  following  members  of  earlier  classes : 
Mr.  J.  R.  Howard,  1857,  Dr.  N.  Weidenthal,  1876,  and  Miss 
Eleanor  L.  Lattimore,  A.  M.,  1904.  Mr.  Edmund  Lyon, 
1877,  was  elected  president  for  the  coming  year,  and  Pro- 
fessor Millard  C.  Ernsberger,  1888,  vice-president. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Managers  on  June  17,  Professor 
Charles  Hoeing  was  re-elected  secretary,  and  Mr.  Benj.  B. 
Chace,  1889,  treasurer.  Mr.  Harold  C.  Kimball,  1882,  Rev. 
C.  H.  Boynton,  1886,  and  the  secretary  were  appointed  dele- 
gates to  attend  the  Triennial  Council  of  the  United  Chap- 
ters in  New  York  City  on  September  13  and  14. 

THE  ALLING  PRIZE  DEBATE 

Juniors  and  Seniors  debated  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June 
14,  for  the  Ailing  prizes.  The  subject  was  as  follows : 
"Resolved,  that  the  commission  form  of  government  should 
be  adopted  in  the  city  of  Rochester."  The  prize  for  the 
most  effective  maintenance  of  the  position  assumed  was 
awarded  to  the  Senior  debaters,  who  supported  the  negative, 
Isidor  Schifrin,  J.  George  Batzle  and  Benjamin  J.  Slater, 
while  the  prize  for  individual  excellence  was  given  to  Ben- 
jamin J.  Slater.  The  Junior  debaters,  Stanley  H.  Hutchin- 
son, Richard  R.  B.  Powell  and  Macdonald  G.  Newcomb,  did 
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creditable  work  for  the  affirmative.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
those  who  listened  to  the  debate  that  both  in  logic  and  in 
public  speaking  those  who  took  part  showed  noticeable  im- 
provement over  the  Ailing  debaters  of  other  years.  The 
judges  were  Mr.  Sol  Wile,  of  the  class  of  1872,  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Lyon,  of  the  class  of  1877,  and  Mr.  Francis  W.  Ma- 
comber,  of  the  class  of  1889. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  ALUMNI 


This  meeting  was  held  according  to  custom  in  the  Alumni 
Gymnasium  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday.  In  the  absence  of 
the  president,  the  Hon.  William  R.  Willcox  [1888],  of  New 
York,  the  vice-president,  Judge  Selden  S.  Brown  of  Roch- 
ester, 1879,  was  in  the  chair. 

The  roll  call  of  classes  showed  that  206  alumni  and  former 
students  were  in  attendance.  The  treasurer's  report 
showed  a  balance  on  hand  of  $83.65  and  $800.05  in  the 
permanent  fund. 

The  Board  of  Managers  reported  the  collection  of  $1,240 
for  the  Alumni  Maintenance  Fund,  distributed  by  classes 
as  follows : 

1855    $   2     1876    $  10 

1857    10     1877    110 

1858    10     1878    25 

1860    5     1879    100 

1861    30     1880    25 

1863    10     1883    1 

1865    5     1885    10 

1866    10     1886    5 

1868    15     1887    31 

1871    20     1890    10 

1874    10     1891    60 

1875    620     1892    10 
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1893    20  1901    10 

1894    5  1904    2 

1895    1  1906    3 

1896    5  1908    5 

1898    40  1909    5 


$1240 

The  Board  of  Managers  reported  also  the  result  of  the 
ballot  for  Alumni  Trustee  to  succeed  Mr.  Adelbert  Cronise, 
1877,  whose  term  expired  June  14,  1910.  There  were  349 
ballots  cast,  out  of  a  possible  1480.  Of  the  ballots  cast  Mr. 
Cronise,  who  was  eligible  for  re-election,  received  the  ma- 
jority. 

Mr.  H.  K.  Phinney,  1877,  necrologist,  reported  the  death 
during  the  past  year  of  the  following: 


Class             Name                            Date  of  Death  Age 

1852  Rev.  Henry  A.  Rose  Jan.  5,  1910  84 

1856  Thomas  B.  Clarkson  Mar.  29,  1910  72 

1858  Gen.  Elwell  S.  Otis  Oct.  21,  1909  71 

1860  Rev.  T.  J.  Koetzli  Jan.  6,  1910  77 

1860  Rev.  D.  H.  Palmer  Jan.  11,  1910  69 

1867  Hon.  J.  Breck  Perkins   Mar.  11,  1910  62 

1867  Eugene  Satterlee  Jan.  7,  1910  62 

1870  Milo  G.  Kellogg  Sept.  26,  1909  60 

1871  M.  H.  Disbrow   Dec.  28,  1909  62 

1884  F.  J.  Smythe  Aug.  1,  1909  48 

1885  George  Wilder   Oct.  13,  1909  46 

1890  Dr.  George  A.  Engert  Oct.  21,  1909  42 


This  list  may  not  be  complete.  Any  alumnus  who  knows 
of  errors  or  omissions  will  please  notify  the  necrologist, 
Mr.  H.  K.  Phinney. 
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The  nominating  committee  appointed  last  year, — G.  B. 
Miller,  1896,  W.  T.  Plumb,  1891,  and  G.  B.  Caudle,  1905— 
presented  the  following  nominations  for  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  :  President,  the  Hon.  Selden  S.  Brown,  1879 ; 
Vice-President,  E.  C.  Hard,  1894;  Members  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  J.  W.  Castleman,  1889,  Kendall  B.  Castle, 
1889;  Inspectors  of  Election,  R.  F.  Paviour,  1908  and  S.  P. 
Harman,  1909.    These  officers  were  duly  elected. 

The  nominating  committee  appointed  to  recommend  nom- 
inations to  the  next  annual  meeting  was  C.  F.  Pond,  1860, 
Dr.  J.  P.  Munn,  1870,  and  A.  Cronise,  1877.  G.  F.  Slo- 
cum,  1878,  and  E.  C.  Denton,  1887,  were  appointed  to  audit 
the  accounts  of  the  treasurer. 

After  the  business  had  been  completed  the  assembly  re- 
solved into  a  social  gathering  for  exchange  of  reminiscences 
and  singing  of  college  songs. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

At  four  o'clock,  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  14,  the  alum- 
nae of  The  University  of  Rochester  met  in  Anderson  Hall 
for  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  association. 

As  the  aim  of  the  association  can  be  realized  without  an 
undue  amount  of  routine  business,  that  portion  of  the  meet- 
ing was  brief.  Probably  the  most  significant  incident  in 
connection  with  the  business  meeting  this  year  was  the 
adoption  of  resolutions  thanking  Dr.  Rhees  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  numerous  material 
courtesies,  for  the  spirit  of  encouragement  they  have  shown 
the  women  students  of  the  college,  and  particularly  for 
the  presence  of  Dean  Munro. 

There  was  but  one  disappointment  to  detract  from  the 
complete  happiness  of  the  occasion,  the  absence  of  Dean 
Munro.   Unfortunately  an  invitation  to  attend  the  meeting 
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was  not  given  to  Dean  Munro  until  after  she  had  agreed 
to  fulfill  an  out-of-town  engagement.  The  members  of  the 
association  had  been  looking  forward  to  meeting  or  becom- 
ing better  acquainted  with  one  whose  worth  had  been  so 
highly  recommended  and  who  has,  from  all  accounts,  added 
to  her  reputation  as  a  teacher,  confidante,  and  guide  to 
young  womanhood. 

The  association  is  grateful  to  the  college  for  adding  to 
the  alumnae  membership  the  women  of  the  class  of  1910, 
whose  capabilities  and  wholesome  attitude  toward  the  col- 
lege mean  so  much  to  those  who  are  no  longer  intimately 
associated  with  college  life. 

Probably  at  no  previous  meeting  of  the  association  had 
such  a  keen  and  intense  interest  in  college  affairs  made  it- 
self felt.  At  no  time  has  the  purpose  of  the  alumnae  associ- 
ation been  more  nearly  realized.  It  was  primarily  a  meet- 
ing at  which  alumnae  lived  over  again  college  experiences, 
strengthened  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and  united  to  further 
the  welfare  of  The  University  of  Rochester. 

THE  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 

The  hospitality  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  on  East 
Avenue,  near  the  campus,  again  supplied  for  us  a  place  of 
meeting  for  the  Commencement  exercises,  on  Wednesday 
morning.  The  academic  procession  formed  as  usual  in 
Anderson  Hall  at  9.30  o'clock,  and  proceeded  through  the 
campus  and  by  way  of  Strathallan  Park  and  East  Avenue 
to  the  church,  Professor  Minchin  acting  as  marshal. 

The  formal  exercises  in  the  church  were  opened  by  prayer 
offered  by  the  Rev.  Galusha  Anderson,  D.D.,  of  the  class  of 
1854.  Then  in  accordance  with  custom  six  members  of  the 
graduating  class  delivered  orations  in  competition  for  the 
Davis  medals.    These  addresses  were  as  follows :  Alden  F. 
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Barss,  "The  True  Perspective  of  College  Life;"  Edwin  P. 
Smith,  "The  Demand  for  Better  Agriculture;"  Randall  A. 
Kenyon,  "The  Awakening  of  the  Public  Conscience ;"  Wil- 
liam H.  Irvine,  "International  Arbitration  and  Universal 
Disarmament;"  William  H.  Roberts,  "The  Gunnison  Tun- 
nel, or  the  New  Idealism;"  J.  George  Batzle,  "Martin  Brew- 
er Anderson."  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  J.  George 
Batzle  and  the  second  to  Randall  A.  Kenyon  by  the  com- 
mittee of  award,  which  consisted  of  Rev.  Philip  A.  Nordell, 
D.D.,  of  the  class  of  1870,  Mr.  James  M.  Hunt,  of  the  class 
of  1880,  and  Mr.  Harvey  D.  Blakeslee,  Jr.,  of  the  class  of 
1900. 

The  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  nine- 
teen men  and  twenty-six  women ;  the  degree  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Chemistry  upon  two  men ;  the  degree  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Physics  upon  five  men ;  the  degree  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Biology  upon  one  man ;  the  degree  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Geology  upon  one  man  and  one  woman ;  the 
degree  Bachelor  of  Science  General  upon  seven  men. 

After  these  degrees  had  been  awarded,  President  Rhees 
addressed  the  graduates. 

The  degree  Master  of  Science  was  awarded  to  Albert 
William  Giles,  A.B.,  1909,  for  graduate  work  in  Geology 
and  a  thesis  upon  "Eskers  of  Western  New  York." 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred 
upon  Professor  Francis  W.  Kelsey  of  the  class  of  1880, 
head  of  the  department  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. The  degree  Doctor  of  Literature  was  conferred  upon 
Ezekiel  W.  Mundy  of  the  class  of  1860,  Librarian  of  the 
Syracuse  Public  Library.  The  degree  Doctor  of  Divinity 
was  conferred  upon  the  Rev.  W7illiam  H.  Roberts,  of  Bha- 
mo,  Burma,  for  many  years  missionary  of  the  gospel  in 
Burma.  The  degree  Master  of  Science,  honoris  causa, 
was  conferred  upon  Professor  E.  Howard  Eaton  of  the 
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class  of  1890,  Professor  of  Biology  in  Hobart  College.  All 
these  candidates  were  present  and  received  their  degrees  in 
person. 

President  Rhees  also  announced  the  award  of  the  degree 
Doctor  of  Laws,  in  absentia,  to  Francis  R.  Welles  of  the 
class  of  1875,  for  many  years  American  representative  in 
Paris  of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  and  a  man  who  has 
signally  exhibited  the  possibility  of  combining  attention  to 
exacting  business  cares  with  devotion  to  the  higher  spiritual, 
intellectual,  and  aesthetic  interests  of  life. 

Prize  awards  were  announced  as  follows:  The  Sherman 
scholarship,  undergraduate  award,  for  an  examination  upon 
Calwer's  "Kartelle  and  Trusts,"  and  Ripley's  "Trusts,  Pools, 
and  Corporations,"  with  a  written  dissertation  upon  "The 
True  Relation  of  the  Central  Government  to  Trusts"  was 
given  to  William  Roy  Vallance,  1910.  The  Elizabeth  M. 
Anderson  prize,  for  an  essay  upon  "The  Madonna  Cult  in 
Italy  throughout  the  Renaissance  Period"  was  awarded 
to  Alice  May  Challice,  1910.  The  Colonial  Dames  prize 
for  an  essay  upon  "Henry  Hudson  and  the  Hudson-Fulton 
Permanent  Memorials"  was  given  to  Raymond  Bassett  Lew- 
is, 1910.  The  Chester  Dewey  scholarship  in  Biology  was 
assigned  to  Henry  S.  Marks,  1912,  and  the  Wile  prizes  in 
Biology  to  Henry  G.  May,  1913,  and  Bayne  C.  Leet,  19U 

THE  COMMENCEMENT  DINNERS 

As  the  experience  of  recent  years  had  indicated  that  the 
gymnasium  would  no  longer  accommodate  the  number  of 
alumni  and  alumnae  desiring  to  attend  the  Commencement 
dinner,  a  new  departure  was  made,  and  the  dinner  was 
served  in  two  places  simultaneously :  in  the  gymnasium  for 
the  alumni,  and  in  the  chapel  in  Anderson  Hall  for  the 
alumnae.    The  policy  was  adopted  after  most  thoughtful 
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consideration  of  all  aspects  of  the  problem  presented  by 
the  increasing  numbers. 

THE  ALUMNI  DINNER 

After  the  close  of  the  Commencement  exercises,  alumni, 
former  students,  and  guests  assembled  in  the  gymnasium 
nearly  four  hundred  strong  for  the  annual  dinner.  Presi- 
dent Willcox  of  the  Alumni  Association  acted  as  toast-mas- 
ter, and  after  the  dinner  had  been  served,  made  an  address 
expressing  his  own  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  col- 
lege and  his  enthusiastic  expectation  for  its  future.  He 
called  on  President  Rhees  for  the  usual  account  to  the 
alumni  concerning  the  college.  In  his  remarks  President 
Rhees  took  occasion  to  speak  quite  frankly  concerning  the 
new  policy  of  holding  separate  dinners  for  alumni  and 
alumnae.  He  alluded  to  the  misunderstanding  of  the  new 
arrangement  by  some  both  of  alumni  and  alumnae,  who 
interpreted  it  as  a  new  step  in  the  carrying  out  of  a  definite 
policy  of  segregation. 

In  repudiating  the  adoption  of  any  such  formal  policy, 
President  Rhees  enlarged  somewhat  upon  the  policy  which 
had  controlled  and  would  continue  to  control  the  adminis- 
tration. He  said :  "In  a  word  that  policy  is  this — To  furnish 
to  the  women  of  Rochester  the  best  education  which  it  is 
possible  for  the  University  to  offer.  We  follow  no  doc- 
trinaire theory  as  to  the  method  of  realizing  this  aim.  From 
the  very  beginning  we  have  recognized  frankly  that  women 
students  in  college  have  interests  and  aims  in  which  the  men 
do  not  naturally  share ;  in  the  same  way  the  men  in  college 
have  interests  and  aims  in  which  the  women  do  not  natu- 
rally share.  The  two  groups  of  students  are  distinct  by 
nature,  and  no  educational  theory  can  abolish  that  distinc- 
tion.   We  are  not  committed  to  any  theory  of  segregation, 
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any  more  than  we  are  committed  to  any  theory  of  co-edu- 
cation. Given  the  necessary  resources,  we  shall  teach  wom- 
en apart  from  men  in  all  subjects  in  which  we  believe  that 
women  will  be  better  taught  apart.  We  shall  teach  women 
together  with  men  in  all  subjects  in  which  we  conclude  that 
men  and  women  can  be  better  taught  together.  Our  con- 
clusion concerning  separate  classes  or  joint  classes  will  be 
reached  by  the  exercise  of  the  most  careful  consideration 
and  candid  thought  for  the  best  interests  of  both  the 
groups  of  students  for  which  the  college  is  set  to  minister. 
Such  candid  thought  and  careful  consideration  have  led  to 
the  inauguration  of  the  policy  of  separate  commencement 
dinners  for  men  and  women  this  year." 

After  his  address  President  Rhees  withdrew  to  attend 
the  alumnae  dinner  in  Anderson  Hall.  Toast-master  Will- 
cox  then  called  upon  Doctor  F.  W.  Kelsey  of  the  class  of 
1880,  Professor  Joseph  Jastrow  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Doctor  C.  E.  Smith  of  the  class  of  1860,  E.  C.  Hard, 
1894,  President  of  the  Buffalo  Alumni  Association.  Ed- 
ward Ocumpaugh,  [1890],  announced  that  his  class  would 
present  to  the  college  a  portrait  of  Professor  Lattimore, 
and  C.  R.  Lyddon  announced  that  1900  would  make  a  spe- 
cial contribution  to  the  Alumni  Maintenance  Fund. 

During  the  dinner  there  was  much  singing  of  college 
songs  and  other  evidence  of  enthusiastic  loyalty. 

THE   ALUMNAE  DINNER 

Ninety-eight  alumnae,  former  students,  and  guests  sat 
down  to  the  first  alumnae  dinner  in  the  chapel  in  Ander- 
son Hall.  The  room  was  beautifully  and  airily  decorated 
with  bunting  and  palms.  Miss  Effie  H.  Esson,  retiring 
president  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  acted  as  toast-mis- 
tress.  Seated  at  the  table  with  her  were  Dean  Munro,  Pro- 
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fessor  W.  C.  Morey,  and  several  other  invited  guests.  Dur- 
ing the  dinner  members  of  the  graduating  class  kept  things 
full  of  life  by  songs,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  was  one  of 
gaiety  and  good  fellowship. 

After  the  opening  address  by  President  Esson,  she  in- 
troduced Dean  Munro,  and  later  Miss  Mary  E.  McDowell, 
head  of  the  University  of  Chicago  social  settlement  work, 
who  was  a  most  welcome  guest.  Other  addresses  were 
made  by  Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Cross  of  the  class  of  1904,  by 
Professor  William  C.  Morey  and  by  President  Rhees,  who 
repeated  before  the  alumnae  the  statement  concerning  the 
policy  of  the  administration  toward  the  women  students 
which  had  been  previously  made  before  the  alumni.  One 
of  the  alumnae  who  was  present  writes  "It  was  an  occasion 
all  our  own  and  the  alumnae  entered  heartily  into  it.  Natu- 
rally there  was,  and  there  has  been  since,  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  among  the  alumnae  as  to  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment. There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  among 
a  majority  of  the  women  graduates  that  the  introduction  of 
alumnae  dinners  as  a  distinct  feature  of  Commencement 
day  will  prove  to  have  been  a  step  well  taken,  particularly  if 
the  dinners  to  come  are  to  be  as  carefully  arranged  and  as 
enjoyable  as  was  the  dinner  of  1910." 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  RECEPTION 

The  customary  reception  to  all  friends  of  the  University 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  closing  the  official  pro- 
gram of  the  Commencement  exercises.  The  reception  was 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  alumni,  among  whom  those 
from  out  of  town  formed  a  noticeable  and  most  interesting 
feature. 
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Some  Class  Reunions 


THE  CLASS  OF  1860 

The  Commencement  in  June  of  this  year  was  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  class  of  1860.  Thirty-one  were  gradu- 
ated in  the  class,  of  whom  twelve  are  still  living;  of  these 
seven  only  were  able  to  get  to  the  anniversary — Derr, 
Knight,  Mundy,  Pierce,  Pond,  S.  Puffer  and  Smith.  The 
five  who  did  not  meet  with  us  are  Farley,  Hewitt.  Powers, 
C.  F.  Williams  and  Work. 

The  class  was  entertained  by  Charles  F.  Pond  of  Roches- 
ter at  his  golf-club  at  luncheon,  to  which  all  seemed  to  do 
justice;  and  after  luncheon  we  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  trees 
with  the  beautiful  club  grounds  spread  out  before  us,  and 
we  talked  over  the  old  days  and  the  old  boys  and  the  old 
professors — Cutting,  Dewey,  Mixer,  Richardson,  Quinby. 
Kendrick,  and  President  Anderson.  It  was  sad  to  think 
of  so  many  of  those  who  made  the  Rochester  of  our  time 
as  beyond  our  vision,  but  as  we  went  over  their  names  and 
their  fames,  we  were  glad  for  the  past  which  held  them  all, 
and  glad  for  the  present  which,  despite  our  blindness,  still 
holds  them  all. 

After  this  meeting  we  went  to  a  photographer  and  had 
our  pictures  made,  and  arranged  to  have  them  sent  to  our 
absent  class-mates. 

The  next  day  found  us  with  the  procession  as  in  that 
elder  Commencement  day  of  long  ago,  and  we  sat  with 
guests  and  the  collegians  of  to-day,  and  ate  with  the  crowd, 
and  our  Charlie  Smith,  now  a  grave  D.D.,  tittered  our  salu- 
tations in  prose  and  verse  to  the  multitude. 
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Then  in  the  evening  we  paid  our  respects  to  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Rhees,  and  in  the  morning  we  were  off  again  to 
our  homes  and  to  our  work.  But  we  carried  with  us  the 
cheer  and  sense  of  fellowship  which  comes  of  rinding  one's 
self  among  friends  and  living  in  a  world  where  we  are 
bound  to  the  past  as  well  as  to  the  present.  And  we  carried 
with  us  satisfaction  in  seeing  Rochester  working  so  well, 
and  having  faithful  men  to  guide  it  as  of  old.  Esto  perpetua. 

E.  W.  Mundy. 

THE  CLASS  OF  1870 

Eight  of  the  fourteen  surviving  members  of  the  class  of 
1870,  celebrated  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  their  gradua- 
tion by  a  reunion  at  the  last  Commencement. 

Those  present  were  Ezra  A.  Bartlett,  Sardius  D.  Bent- 
ley,  Theo  F.  Chapin,  Albert  W.  Gilman,  Geo.  D.  Hale,  John 
W.  Martin,  Dr.  John  P.  Munn  and  Philip  A.  Nordell. 

Automobiles  took  the  party  to  Irondequoit  Bay  where  a 
delightful  afternoon  was  spent  upon  the  water  followed 
by  a  supper  at  the  Newport  House. 

After  supper  the  "Boys"  spent  an  hour  in  reminiscences 
and  reading  communications  from  the  absent  members: 
Stephen  M.  Coon,  Albert  M.  Duboc,  Gilbert  H.  Frederick, 
Merrill  E.  Gates,  Will  Hill  Sloan  and  Chas.  M.  Taylor,  all 
of  whom  were  heard  from  except  Sloan.  A  feeling  of  fel- 
lowship and  tenderness  prevailed  augmented  by  the  recol- 
lections that  seven  of  our  boys  and  a  majority  of  the  faculty 
of  forty  years  ago  have  finished  their  life  work  and  passed 
from  us.  A.  W.  Gilman. 
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THE  CLASS  OF  1880 


The  reunion  of  the  class  of  1880,  marking  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  its  graduation,  was  attended  at  the  time  of 
the  last  Commencement  by  all  but  three  of  the  surviving 
members  of  that  class,  and  each  of  the  absent  three  re- 
sides in  a  far  distant  state. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  their  classmate,  Charles  H.  Wiltsie, 
of  Rochester,  the  class  met  at  luncheon  at  Mr.  Wiltsie's 
residence  and  the  whole  afternoon  was  passed  around  our 
host's  hospitable  board,  and  was  filled  with  reminiscences 
and  detailed  reports  of  the  doings  of  each  member  of  the 
class,  of  so  great  interest  that  I  am  sure  each  member  of 
the  class  will  long  remember  that  afternoon  as  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable,  inspiring  and  profitable  ever  experienced. 

Each  member  of  the  class  was  called  upon  in  turn  by 
the  host  of  the  occasion,  who  acted  naturally  as  the  presid- 
ing officer,  to  give  an  account  of  himself  and  his  doings 
since  graduation,  and  particularly  to  specify  what  he  had 
accomplished  along  professional  or  business  lines;  what  he 
did  in  the  way  of  recreation ;  and  what  interest  he  had  taken 
in  matters  of  a  religious  nature. 

Upon  each  of  these  three  particular  lines,  much  of  ex- 
ceeding interest  was  developed.  With  particular  interest  did 
his  class-mates  hear  from  Dr.  Kelsey  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  interesting  particulars  of  his  important  and  suc- 
cessful work;  his  account  of  the  remarkable  discovery 
among  the  sands  of  Egypt  of  a  new  codex,  a  manuscript  of 
the  New  Testament  written  on  vellum,  the  genuineness  of 
which  had  been  submitted  to  Dr.  Kelsey  for  decision  and 
report,  and  which  had  been  declared  to  be  genuine  after  his 
scholarly  examination  and  had  been  reproduced  in  fac-sim- 
ile  under  his  direction  and  supervision. 

As  to  recreations :  it  was  apparent  that  many  members  of 
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the  class  had  decided  that  professional  or  business  efficiency 
depended  largely  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  fit  physical 
condition,  and  that  recreations  were  indulged  in  systemat- 
ically by  members  of  the  class,  in  order  to  maintain  the  best 
possible  physical  condition.  The  recreations  most  frequently 
undertaken  were  golf,  horseback  riding,  fishing  and  hunting. 

It  was  with  an  especial  interest  that  the  various  members 
of  the  class  learned  that  nearly  every  one  of  the  class-mates 
had  come  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  both  religious  and  chari- 
table work, — some  were  deacons ;  some  were  church  trus- 
tees; many  of  them  engaged  in  Sunday  school  work;  and 
others  devoting  much  of  their  time  and  money  to  charitable 
and  philanthropic  enterprises.  While  all  were  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  successful  work  of  Dr.  Faber,  of  Detroit, 
as  the  rector  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
parishes  of  the  middle  West,  it  was  keenly  interesting  for 
all  to  learn  that  among  the  laymen  of  the  class  ran  a  deep 
current  of  religious  life. 

The  occasion  was  full  of  interest.  The  opportunity  to 
compare  the  successful  men  of  to-day  with  the  boys  of 
thirty  years  ago  was  delightful. 

The  memories  of  that  afternoon  will  long  linger  with 
each  member  of  that  class  and  to  each  came  the  thought 
that  our  genial  host  had  not  only  afforded  us  a  most  enjoy- 
able, beneficial  and  memorable  occasion,  but  that  if  his  ex- 
ample be  followed  by  members  of  other  classes  residing  in 
Rochester,  the  University  will  be  benefited  by  a  quickening 
of  interest  in  the  great  work  of  the  institution. 

James  M.  Hunt. 

THE  CLASS  OF  1885 

The  class  of  1885  held  its  reunion  at  the  Rochester  Coun- 
try Club.    Some  members  of  the  class  living  in  Rochester 
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carried  us  out  in  their  automobiles.  We  were  glad  to  note 
that  the  Rochester  contingent  seem  able  to  travel  in  this 
manner. 

There  were  present  Hale,  Hill,  VanVoorhis,  O'Grady, 
Young,  Salmon,  Brown,  of  Rochester,  Stedman  of  Albany, 
Wilson  of  Lowell,  and  Stearns  of  Newark,  N.  J.  The  aft- 
ernoon was  quietly  spent  in  reviewing  old  memories.  Let- 
ters of  regret  were  received  from  nearly  all  the  absent 
members  of  the  class.  We  missed  especially  Jake  Wilder, 
who  passed  on  last  year.  We  were  glad  to  note  the  suc- 
cess attained  by  the  various  members  of  the  class ;  some  of 
it  financial,  some  in  honor,  and  some  in  both.  It  was  an 
occasion  of  especial  pleasure  for  those  of  us  not  living  in 
Rochester,  as  we  do  not  have  frequent  opportunity  to  meet 
our  old  classmates. 

It  was  decided  to  make  formal  effort  at  reunion  at  least 
every  five  years.  W.  E.  Stearns. 

THE  CLASS  OF  1890 

Whenever  two  or  more  Ninety  men  get  together  in  remi- 
niscent mood,  not  many  minutes  pass  before  one  of  them  will 
say :  "But  of  all  the  things  we  ever  did,  the  one  that  gave 
me  greatest  joy  was  stealing  the  railroad  train  from  '89, 
and  leaving  our  arch  enemies  to  find  their  way  home  from 
Canandaigua  via  the  "peanut"  branch  in  the  muddy  spring 
of  '87.  Will  you  ever  forget  how  sheepish  they  looked  as 
we  greeted  them  next  forenoon  on  the  stone  steps  of  An- 
derson Hall?" 

Perhaps  it  was  the  recollection  of  this  memorable  night 
in  its  Freshman  year  that  caused  Ninety  to  pick  Canandaigua 
as  the  place  for  its  reunion.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  happy 
choice  and  all  were  boys  again  as  they  started  the  echoes 
in  that  quiet  village  with  that  cry  which  was  once  so  terrify- 
ing to  '91 : 
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Zoo — Zoo — Zisy 
Yi—Yi— Ninety. 

An  ideal  June  day,  a  too  short  cruise  along  the  green 
shores  of  beautiful  Canandaigua  Lake  as  the  guests  of  Mr. 
Louis  Sayer  (Harvard  '96),  a  strenuous  attack  upon  one 
of  Flanagan's  famous  dinners  and  a  quiet  trip  home,  arriv- 
ing in  time  for  the  smoker  at  the  gym,  completed  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  day.  All  now  have  new  friends,  new  inter- 
ests, new  work;  many  of  the  boys  are  fathers,  some  with 
sons  about  to  enter  college,  but  this  day  with  the  old  friends, 
this  day  of  hearty  hand  clasps  and  earnest  hopes  for  each 
other's  welfare  and  delightful  reminiscence,  touched  in  each 
heart  a  responsive  chord  that  brought  happiness — that  made 
each  one  feel  that  such  gatherings  are  worth  while. 

At  a  short  business  session,  action  was  taken  that  will 
be  of  benefit  to  the  University.  But  just  what  this  was,  the 
class  prefers  not  to  announce  as  yet. 

Those  present  were :  Cornelius  A.  Baldwin,  New  York, 
E.  R.  Beall,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  H.  W.  Bramley,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Chas.  F.  Bullard,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  John  S.  Briggs, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  O.  H.  Burritt,  Overbrook,  Pa.,  C.  D. 
Child,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  E.  H.  Eaton,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  L.  B. 
Jones,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  E.  Ocumpaugh,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
H.  O.  Renwick,  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Franklin  Welker,  New 
York. 

L.  B.  Jones. 

THE  CLASS  OF  1895 

The  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  graduation  of  the  class 
of  1895  was  voted  the  most  enjoyable  yet  held,  it  being 
even  suggested  that  we  meet  oftener  than  once  in  five  years, 
so  many  of  our  class  living  in  or  near  the  city.  After  meet- 
ing on  the  campus  we  proceeded  to  the  Newport  House  in 
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automobiles  furnished  by  members  of  the  class;  arriving 
at  the  Bay,  the  afternoon  was  spent  enjoying  athletic  sports, 
including  a  ball  game  between  '95  and  a  nine  made  up  from 
two  other,  younger  classes,  also  celebrating  their  anniver- 
saries. At  roll  call  nearly  half  the  class  answered,  while 
letters  were  read  from  others  who  were  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent, showing  that  members  of  the  class  are  scattered  over 
the  United  States.  Death  has  taken  but  one  of  our  mem- 
bers since  graduation.  In  the  evening  nearly  all  who  were 
present  at  the  reunion  attended  the  gathering  of  the  alumni 
in  the  gymnasium.  R.  A.  Hamilton. 

THE  CLASS  OF  1900 

At  the  tenth  reunion  and  dinner  of  the  class  of  1900 
held  at  the  University  Club  on  June  14th,  1910,  at  7  p.  m., 
the  following  were  present :  Harvey  Dwight  Blakeslee, 
Jr.,  Judson  Lee  Broughton,  Edwin  Westlake  Fiske,  Alfred 
Price  Fletcher,  Clarence  Cornwell  Keehn,  Clinton  Royal 
Lyddon,  Alexander  McGinn  Stewart,  Howard  Melville 
Stone,  Fred  Stuerwald,  Farley  Justin  Withington. 

On  motion  the  1900  Class  Association  was  organized  and 
C.  R.  Lyddon  was  unanimously  elected  president  and  sec- 
retary. The  sum  of  $57.50  was  contributed  towards  the 
Alumni  Maintenance  Fund. 

Our  meeting  was  very  enjoyable,  but  outside  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Class  Association  nothing  of  importance 
took  place. 

H.  D.  Blakeslee,  Jr. 

THE  CLASS  OF  1905 

The  class  of  1905  got  together  last  June  for  the  first  time 
since  graduation.   Although  our  members  are  scattered  over 
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nine  different  states  we  were  able  to  bring  fifteen  of  them 
back  to  talk  over  the  old  times,  sing  the  old  songs — and 
some  new  ones, — and  compare  families.  It  was  surprising 
how  the  married  men  did  show  up  to  brag.  Out  of  college 
only  five  years  and  seven  of  the  fifteen  had  doubled  up. 
We  all  got  back  into  the  old  spirit,  of  course,  and  had  a 
hilarious  old  time  at  the  dinner  table,  but  every  few  moments 
someone  would  strike  a  discordant  note  with  a  remark  about 
his  baby.  There  is  something  about  a  baby  that  does  not 
seem  to  harmonize  with  a  freshman-sophomore  scrap,  or 
trouble  with  the  police. 

There  were  at  least  six  classes  at  the  Newport  House 
that  day  and  there  was  something  doing  every  minute.  Two 
ball  games  in  the  afternoon  and  then  four  classes  banqueting 
at  the  same  time  with  songs  and  cheers  and  banter  flying 
constantly  back  and  forth,  carried  us  all  back  to  college 
days  with  never  a  thought  that  to-morrow  morning  must  find 
us  on  the  job  again.  And  after  dinner  we  went  out  under 
the  trees  and  had  a  "twa" — a  real  old  fashioned  "twa"  about 
''Working  on  the  Railroad"  and  'That  Little  Old  Red 
Shawl." 

When  we  went  home  we  all  went  together  by  way  of 
Glen  Haven.  We  showed  the  people  at  that  dead  old  place 
that  college  graduates  can  always  "come  back."  There 
were  many  significant  glances  in  our  direction,  but  it  wasn't 
so.    It  was  just  the  old  college  spirit  come  to  life  again. 

The  ice  is  broken.  We  have  gathered  the  old  crowd 
together  and  we  are  going  to  do  it  again,  only  next  time 
instead  of  fifteen  we  will  have  thirty. 

Edward  E.  Morris. 
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American  Education  and  Ameri- 
can Citizenship 


ORATION  BEFORE  THE  ALUMNI 

by 

WILLIAM  CAREY  MOREY,  D.C.L. 
Watson  Professor  of  Political  Science 

There  was  a  time  during  the  civil  war  when  for  lack  of 
volunteers,  it  became  necessary  for  the  government  to  draft 
men  into  the  service  of  the  country.  As  I  happened  to  be 
a  volunteer  at  that  time,  I  was  never  able  to  enter  fully 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  man  who  was  drawn  into  the 
service  against  his  own  will.  But  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  if  such  an  one  should  ever  fail  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty,  he  might  perhaps  console  himself  with  the  re- 
flection that  not  he,  but  the  government,  should  be  held 
responsible  for  his  failure.  I  feel  myself  tonight  somewhat 
in  the  position  of  a  drafted  man ;  for  the  invitation  of  your 
committee  was  so  pressing,  not  to  say  imperative,  that  I 
regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  command  which  could  not  be  ig- 
nored. And  so  if  my  effort  should  not  be  deemed  high- 
ly successful,  I  shall  try  to  console  myself  with  the  belief 
that  your  committee  should  be  held  liable  for  my  short- 
coming. It  is  but  just  to  myself  to  say  further  that  your 
committee  not  only  drafted  me  into  the  service,  but  also 
suggested  the  subject  upon  which  I  was  to  speak.  If  they 
had  only  gone  a  step  farther  and  assumed  the  pleasant  duty 
of  preparing  my  discourse,  and  also  of  appointing  one  of 
their  number  to  deliver  it,  I  should  have  enjoyed  the  bliss- 
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ful  satisfaction  of  total  irresponsibility.  But  while  I  am 
quite  willing  to  throw  upon  them  all  the  responsibility 
which  is  justly  their  due,  I  should  be  very  loth  to  have  them 
take  from  me  the  sense  of  honor  that  I  feel  in  being  chosen 
to  speak  to  you  on  this  occasion.  When  I  realize  that  the 
large  majority  of  you  are  those  whom  I  have  already  met 
in  the  class-room,  that  the  greater  part  of  my  life  has  been 
spent  with  some  of  you,  that  my  best  thoughts  have  been 
inspired  by  your  presence,  that  you  are  the  friends  whose 
respect  and  affection  I  most  cherish,  I  am  inclined  to  thank 
your  seemingly  imperious  committee  for  giving  me  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  you  once  more  as  your  teacher — and 
perhaps  still  as  your  counsellor. 

There  is  something  inspiring  to  the  teacher  who  is  be- 
ginning to  feel  however  lightly  the  weight  of  years,  to  see 
those  who  have  been  his  pupils  actively  engaged  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  life,  to  see  them  taking  an  honorable  and 
influential  position  among  their  fellows  and  reaping  the 
merited  rewards  of  faithful  service.  It  is  only  through  the 
character  and  work  of  his  pupils  that  the  teacher  can  hope 
to  attain  success.  He  himself  is  one  whose  place  is,  for  the 
most  part,  behind  the  scenes;  while  it  is  their  function  to 
play  the  active  parts  upon  the  stage  of  life.  But  though 
unseen,  he  is  yet  a  sharer  of  their  successes,  and  hears  with 
equal  satisfaction  the  applause  which  they  receive  from  the 
world.  Though  remaining  in  the  professorial  chair,  he  fol- 
lows them  anxiously  in  the  paths  they  have  chosen ;  he  suf- 
fers when  they  fail,  and  rejoices  when  they  succeed;  and 
he  often  wonders  whether  the  standard  which  they  attained 
in  the  class-room  will  be  maintained  in  the  larger  sphere  of 
industrial  and  professional  life.  But  his  greatest  anxiety 
is  to  know,  when  they  have  gone  forth  into  the  world,  wheth- 
er they  will  yield  to  the  temptations  which  often  beset  men 
of  power  and  influence;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
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they  will  fulfill  the  high  duties  which  rest  upon  them  as 
educated  men, — whether  they  will  rise  above  the  selfish 
instincts  of  human  nature  and  become  beneficent  members 
of  society  and  the  state.  The  honor  of  a  university  rests 
upon  the  honorable  work  of  those  whom  it  has  once  fostered. 
The  greatest  achievement  of  any  institution  of  learning  is 
to  make  of  a  man  a  valuable  asset  to  society;  and  it  has 
been  well  said  that  "a  man's  value  is  measured  in  terms  of 
service  to  his  fellow  men."  It  is  with  a  sense  of  pride  that 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  to-night  in  congratulating  you 
upon  the  records  you  have  made,  and  are  still  making  in 
the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity.  No  words  of  mine  can 
express  the  debt  which  we  owe  to  you.  Your  lives  are  our 
richest  possession ;  and  we  shall  ever  claim  the  right  to 
point  to  you  as  worthy  citizens  of  our  great  Republic,  and 
as  an  evidence  that  the  work  of  our  University  has  not  been 
in  vain. 

The  subject  which  has  been  suggested  to  me  as  a  suit- 
able theme  for  this  hour's  discussion  is,  American  Educa- 
tion and  American  Citizenship.  But  as  I  was  not  told  exact- 
ly how  this  subject  should  be  treated,  it  is  possible  that  I 
may  not  discuss  it  precisely  in  the  way  it  was  expected.  To 
give  some  unity,  however,  to  what  I  have  to  say  I  have 
selected  as  a  sort  of  text,  or  perhaps  rather  the  goal  which 
I  wish  to  keep  in  view,  these  words  of  Baron  von  Hum- 
boldt :  "Whatever  we  wish  to  see  introduced  into  the  life 
of  a  nation  must  first  be  introduced  into  its  schools."  The 
distinguished  author  of  this  proposition  no  doubt  meant  by 
"schools"  all  educational  institutions,  whether  higher  or 
lower;  and  would  hence  have  us  believe  that  a  nation's 
growth  and  a  nation's  character  depend  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  kind  of  education  it  gives  to  its  citizens. 

This  word  "education,"  which  we  so  often  use  and  which 
is  made  the  subject  of  many  learned  discussions,  is  indeed 
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a  word  of  extensive  and  perhaps  ambiguous  meaning.  It 
may  refer  to  the  simple  training  of  a  child  in  correct  deport- 
ment, in  habits  of  obedience,  and  in  the  primary  use  of  its 
faculties.  It  may  refer  to  the  technical  instruction  which 
is  given  to  an  apprentice  to  prepare  him  to  do  the  work 
of  a  skilled  mechanic.  It  may  refer  to  the  various  means 
which  are  employed  to  develop  in  one  the  ability  to  do  the 
professional  work  of  an  architect,  a  lawyer,  a  teacher,  a 
physician,  a  clergyman,  or  a  diplomat.  Or  it  may  refer, 
in  a  still  broader  way,  to  the  general  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge and  discipline  of  mind  whereby  one  may  enter  intel- 
ligently upon  any  field  of  human  activity.  But  however 
we  may  define  it  and  whatever  may  be  its  special  phases,  it 
seems  quite  evident  that  all  education  is  but  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  that  that  end  has  some  bearing  upon  human  life. 
And  it  also  seems  quite  clear  that  the  value  and  efficiency 
of  education  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  is  adjusted 
and  adapted  to  its  purpose,  the  final  result  which  it  seeks 
to  accomplish.  If  we  lose  sight  of  its  ultimate  purpose, 
its  telic  principle,  all  our  pedagogical  theories  will  soon 
become  "stale  and  unprofitable;"  and  our  elaborate  systems 
and  petty  details  of  method  will  soon  descend  to  the  level 
of  perfunctory  routine  and  fruitless  effort.  The  undue 
emphasis  which  is  sometimes  laid  upon  uniform  and  stereo- 
typed methods  of  instruction,  upon  dogmatic  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, with  little  reference  to  their  ultimate  bearing  upon 
life,  tend  to  make  of  the  school  a  mere  mechanism,  and  of 
the  teacher  a  mere  automaton.  We  should,  therefore,  aban- 
don the  idea  that  a  blind  conformity  to  some  prescribed 
and  rigid  set  of  methods,  has  in  itself  any  special  educa- 
tional value.  Methods  may  or  may  not  be  valuable.  Their 
value  depends  upon  their  relative  efficiency  in  attaining 
the  end  to  be  accomplished. 

A  far  greater  question  then  than  that  concerning  educa- 
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tional  methods  and  processes,  is  that  concerning  educational 
aims  and  purposes.  It  may  be  conceded  that  these  aims  and 
purposes  should  have  some  relation  to  human  life.  But 
there  may  not  be  an  entire  concurrence  of  opinion  as  to 
what  are  the  special  needs  of  human  life  for  which  the 
schools  may  afford  a  preparation.  The  views  that  are  most 
generally  held  as  to  the  relation  of  education  to  life,  may  per- 
haps be  reduced  to  two  general  theories,  which  may  be  called 
the  "vocational"  and  the  "cultural"  theory.  The  first,  or 
the  vocational,  theory  holds  that  the  end  of  education  should 
be  the  preparation  of  every  person  for  the  special  work  in 
life  which  he  is  destined  to  pursue.  The  second,  or  cultural, 
theory  holds  that  the  purpose  of  education  should  be  to 
broaden  the  intellect  by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and 
to  discipline  the  mind  by  systematic  habits  of  thought,  and 
thus  to  fit  a  person  for  any  sphere  of  life — in  other  words, 
to  develop  a  symmetrical  and  efficient  manhood.  It  would 
lead  me  too  far  from  my  main  purpose  to  discuss  these 
apparently  opposing  theories.  But  the  mere  mention  of 
them  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  however  antagonistic  they 
may  appear,  they  both  have  in  view  the  fact  that  every  per- 
son has  some  function  to  perform,  some  duties  to  fulfill, 
as  a  living  human  being. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  however,  for  me  to  say  in 
passing  that  perhaps  a  more  comprehensive  theory  than 
either  of  those  mentioned,  is  that  which  would  combine  the 
best  features  of  them  both.  Is  it  not  possible  for  an  educa- 
tion to  be  based  primarily  upon  the  "cultural"  idea,  and  yet 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  "vocational"  purposes  of  the  in- 
dividual ?  It  is  probably  true  that  every  one,  or  nearly  every 
one,  of  the  so-called  cultural  studies  furnishes  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  some  vocation  is  based.  For  example, 
the  one  who  has  chosen  medicine  for  his  calling  may  find 
the  principles  which  underlie  his  practice  in  the  study  of 
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biology,  of  physiology  and  of  chemistry.  He  who  desires  to 
become  a  teacher  may  learn  from  philosophy,  from  psychol- 
ogy, and  from  logic,  the  laws  which  govern  the  operations 
and  development  of  the  human  mind.  And  the  lawyer  may 
find  an  important  aid  in  his  professional  life  from  the  study 
of  history  and  general  jurisprudence.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  any  science  is  completely  taught  until 
not  only  its  general  principles,  but  its  applications  and  bene- 
ficial relations  to  human  life,  are  made  intelligible.  On  this 
account  applied  science  may  become  a  legitimate  part  of  a 
liberal  education ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  idea  is  al- 
ready becoming  a  feature  of  the  University  of  Rochester. 
As  a  tangible  evidence  of  the  progress  of  this  idea,  I  point 
to  the  new  building  now  in  the  process  of  erection  upon  our 
campus,  for  which  we  are  largely  indebted  to  the  personal 
interest  and  zeal  of  him  who  is  this  year  president  of  our 
Associated  Alumni.  And  I  may  also  be  permitted  to  say 
that  for  the  introduction  of  this  larger  and  more  compre- 
hensive theory,  which  recognizes  the  close  relation  between 
culture  and  vocation,  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge  our  in- 
debtedness to  him  who  now  occupies  and  fills  the  presidential 
chair  of  our  University. 

The  statements  I  have  already  made  are  intended  simply 
to  emphasize  what  perhaps  may  need  no  special  emphasis — 
that  education  cannot,  in  any  proper  sense,  be  regarded  as 
an  end  in  itself,  but  that  its  value  and  efficiency  depend  up- 
on an  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  demands  of  human 
life.  But  may  it  not  be  pertinent  to  go  a  step  farther  and 
ask,  What  is  that  conception  of  life  which  should  be  kept 
in  view  in  our  educational  systems?  What,  in  short,  is  the 
real  significance  of  human  life — what  is  life  for?  One  of 
the  greatest  achievements  of  modern  science  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  evolution.  One 
of  the  factors  of  this  law  relates  to  the  theory  of  life — 
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wherein  life  is  regarded  as  a  universal  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. As  this  theory  is  generally  interpreted,  those  individ- 
uals which  are  best  fitted  by  virtue  of  superior  strength  or 
intelligence,  survive ;  while  the  weak  and  less  intelligent  go 
to  the  wall.  Life  is  looked  upon  as  a  battle  for  survivor- 
ship and  supremacy.  And  this  is  supposed  to  apply  not 
only  to  the  lower  animals,  but  to  man  as  well ;  and  is  often 
emphasized  as  a  stimulant  to  education.  Success  in  life 
is  looked  upon  as  a  victory  in  the  battle  of  life.  To  achieve 
success  one  must  possess  the  power  and  the  intelligence 
necessary  to  triumph  over  others.  If  he  has  not  received 
by  nature  the  requisite  amount  of  strength  and  skill,  he 
must  cultivate  and  develop  it  by  artificial  means.  In  this 
way  he  may  obtain  an  advantage  in  the  inevitable  struggle ; 
in  this  way  he  may  acquire  personal  power  and  supremacy, 
and  thus  reduce  others  to  a  relative  condition  of  subordina- 
tion. It  is  by  his  superior  knowledge  and  mental  discipline 
obtained  by  education,  that  he  may  acquire  those  qualities 
which  will  enable  him  to  outwit  his  fellow  men,  and  will 
ensure  his  preeminence  in  the  world  and  hence  his  success 
in  life.  This  is  the  egoistic  theory  of  life  and  education — 
a  theory  which  is  based  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  life 
of  man,  like  the  life  of  the  brute,  is  a  competitive  struggle 
for  existence  and  individual  supremacy.  So  far  as  this 
theory  is  accepted  and  adopted  as  a  principle  of  action,  it 
begets  the  spirit  of  self-aggrandizement,  of  personal  ambi- 
tion, of  excessive  individualism,  of  antagonism  of  man 
against  man.  It  ignores  the  social  instincts  of  human  na- 
ture, and  enthrones  selfishness  as  the  ruling  principle  of 
human  conduct.  It  perverts  and  poisons  the  spirit  of  in- 
dustrial enterprise,  and  leads  to  the  exploitation  of  the 
weak  by  the  strong.  It  infects  and  corrupts  the  political 
life  of  the  nation,  by  debasing  its  legitimate  institutions 
for  the  advancement  of  selfish  ends — making  of  the  ballot 
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an  instrument  of  bribery,  of  parties  the  means  of  acquiring 
personal  power  and  mastery,  and  of  our  legislative  halls  a 
field  for  individual  and  corporate  plunder. 

But  some  one  may  say,  However  much  you  may  deplore 
these  results,  do  not  the  facts  of  life  really  justify  this 
theory  of  life?  Is  it  not  true,  as  a  mere  matter  of  observa- 
tion, that  wherever  we  see  human  life  we  there  see  con- 
flict? Does  not  the  history  of  the  world  in  fact  afford  a 
record  of  such  conflicts  and  struggles  ?  Yes,  this  is  no  doubt 
perfectly  true.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  history  of  hu- 
man society  affords  innumerable  examples  of  this  struggle 
of  man  against  man — brother  against  brother,  family 
against  family,  class  against  class,  creed  against  creed,  and 
nation  against  nation.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  human  self- 
ishness has  been,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  powerful  incentive 
in  determining  human  relations  and  human  actions.  But 
who  will  have  the  presumption  to  claim  that  selfishness  has 
been  the  only  or  the  highest  motive  in  human  life?  It  is 
a  very  superficial  analysis  of  human  history  that  finds  in 
its  records  nothing  but  wars  and  rumors  of  war.  No  one 
is  more  thoroughly  convinced  than  the  student  of  history 
that  the  progress  of  the  world  has  been  a  gradual  triumph 
of  the  social  over  the  selfish  instincts  of  men — that  altruism 
rather  than  egoism  has  been  the  most  decisive  incentive  in 
the  promotion  of  human  welfare  and  in  the  uplifting  of  the 
race.  The  consciousness  of  common  interests,  the  willing- 
ness to  give  mutual  support,  the  growing  sense  of  brother- 
hood— these  are  evidences  that  in  the  higher  stages  of  hu- 
man life  men  regard  themselves  as  members  one  of  another, 
that  they  are  born  to  help  and  not  to  antagonize  one  another. 
Every  step  in  the  expansion  of  society,  every  advance  in 
the  growth  of  a  higher  political  organization  is  prompted, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  social  instincts  of  men  and  not  by 
their  selfish  propensities.   If  we  are  then  called  upon  to  ap- 
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peal  to  the  facts  of  life  in  order  to  justify  a  theory  of  life, 
we  may  be  obliged  to  modify  the  meaning  which  is  some- 
times attached  to  the  "struggle  for  existence."  While  hu- 
man life  may  no  doubt  be  looked  upon  as  a  struggle,  it  is 
not,  in  the  highest  sense,  a  competitive  struggle  of  man 
against  man,  but  a  cooperative  struggle  of  men  united  with 
men  to  promote  the  highest  good  of  all — a  common  warfare 
against  all  the  destructive  forces  which  tend  to  impede  hu- 
man progress  and  to  diminish  human  welfare.  We  may 
thus  see  that  the  great  practical  end  of  life  is  not  supremacy 
but  service.  We  may  thus  see  that  man  has  a  collective  as 
well  as  an  individual  life,  that  all  that  is  highest  and  most 
enduring  in  his  nature  can  be  seen  only  when  he  is  regarded 
as  a  fraction  of  that  great  integer  Humanity. 

This  then  is  the  conception  of  life  which  we  should  keep 
in  view  when  we  are  preparing  for  the  duties  of  life  and 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship — not  that  it  is  a  struggle 
against  our  fellow  men  that  we  may  win  a  triumph  by 
their  defeat — not  a  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others  that  we 
may  achieve  success — not  the  extortion  of  the  wealth  and 
the  labor  of  others  that  we  may  obtain  large  possessions — 
not  the  perversion  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  our  country 
that  we  may  obtain  power  and  preeminence.  The  life  of  a 
nation  is  the  life  of  its  citizens.  The  body  cannot  be  more 
healthy  than  its  members.  If  we  would  see  our  nation 
united  and  strong,  we  must  cultivate  in  ourselves  the  spirit 
of  fraternity,  and  not  of  enmity — the  conviction  that  we  all 
constitute  one  body  with  common  interests,  with  a  common 
welfare  and  a  common  destiny.  If  we  would  see  our  na- 
tion the  embodiment  of  justice  and  honor,  justice  and  honor 
must  first  be  incarnated  in  the  life  of  the  people.  If  we 
would  see  our  country  saved  from  the  perils  incident  to 
democrary,  we  must  guard  with  jealousy  the  principles  of 
justice  and  equal  rights,  and  keep  pure  and  sensitive  the 
popular  conscience,  and  unfettered  and  free  the  expression 
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of  the  popular  will.  The  higher  altruistic  conception  which 
we  have  attached  to  human  life  in  general,  must  also  be  ap- 
plied to  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  must  in  fact  determine 
the  conditions  of  good  citizenship.  It  must,  therefore,  be- 
come a  factor  in  the  making  of  good  citizens  and  hence  an 
element  in  our  systems  of  education.  That  a  national  sys- 
tem of  education  may  possess  its  highest  efficiency,  it  must 
not  be  based  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
individual  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  individual,  but  that  it 
is  the  development  of  manhood  for  the  sake  of  mankind — 
that  every  accession  of  power  and  intelligence  which  one 
may  acquire  belongs,  in  some  degree,  to  his  fellow  men — 
to  the  state  and  the  nation  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

It  is  no  doubt  less  difficult  to  formulate  a  general  prin- 
ciple like  that  which  we  have  tried  to  express,  than  to  apply 
it  to  actual  conditions  and  needs.  But  a  general  principle, 
however  comprehensive  or  true,  can  have  little  educational 
value  unless  it  can  be  utilized  and  applied  to  educational 
methods.  We  may  admit  that,  in  theory,  all  education 
should  have  some  bearing  upon  life,  that  the  highest  con- 
ception of  life  must  have  reference  not  simply  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  individual  but  to  the  promotion  of  the  common 
weal,  and  also  that  this  altruistic  conception  of  life  is  the 
basis  and  condition  of  good  citizenship.  But  it  is  proper 
to  ask,  as  a  practical  question,  How  can  this  higher  concep- 
tion of  life  which  should  enter  into  the  making  of  good  citi- 
zens, be  introduced  as  an  effective  element  in  our  educa- 
tional system  ?  How,  for  example,  can  the  student  of  mathe- 
matics, of  physics,  of  astronomy,  of  geology,  of  biology,  of 
literature  and  of  history  be  imbued  with  the  idea  that  these 
studies  have  any  relation  to  human  interests,  or  have  any 
bearing  upon  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  or  upon  the 
nation  of  which  he  is  a  part.  He  is  too  often  led  to  believe 
that  the  pursuit  of  any  branch  of  science  or  department  of 
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literature  or  period  of  history,  is  mainly  to  add  to  his  gen- 
eral knowledge,  to  his  storehouse  of  accumulated  facts. 
But  is  it  not  possible  for  him  to  be  made  to  realize  that  every 
study  in  an  academic  curriculum  has  some  relation  to  human 
interests?  It  is  often  supposed  that  history  or  literature 
affords  the  only  means  which  may  be  used  to  stimulate  the 
social  instincts  and  to  awaken  an  interest  in  human  affairs. 
But  the  study  of  every  science  affords  a  similar  means.  Ev- 
ery progressive  step  in  the  development  of  science  marks  a 
stage  in  the  progressive  development  of  mankind,  and  hence 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  human  life.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, for  example,  that  biology  has  been  a  powerful  agency 
in  the  amelioration  of  the  race,  by  revealing  the  laws  of  life 
and  health,  and  by  giving  men  a  greater  control  over  pes- 
tilences and  diseases  in  general.  Geology  has  been  utilized 
by  revealing  the  mineral  products  of  the  earth,  and  increas- 
ing the  economic  resources  of  man.  Astronomy  has  bene- 
fited mankind,  by  teaching  the  laws  of  the  universe  and  ban- 
ishing superstition  from  the  minds  of  men.  The  laws  of 
physics,  of  mechanics,  and  of  chemistry  have  been  used  as 
levers  by  which  human  existence  has  been  raised  to  a  high- 
er plane.  Even  a  mathematical  formula,  however  abstract 
it  may  appear  in  its  bare  statement,  may  be  shown  to  have 
had,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  a  practical  utility  in  the 
solution  of  problems  which  have  some  relation  to  human 
welfare.  And  so  every  academic  study  may  be  given  a 
higher  educational  significance  if  viewed  in  its  relation  to 
man's  individual  and  social  well-being.  If  measured  by  the 
standard  of  educational  efficiency,  the  value  of  an  academic 
curriculum  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  amount  of  information 
it  imparts  as  to  the  degree  of  intelligence  it  develops — not 
so  much  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  to  the  gaining 
of  wisdom — not  so  much  to  the  massing  of  facts  for  the 
edification  of  the  individual,  as  to  the  mastery  of  those  prin- 
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ciples  which  have  some  relation  to  the  well-being  of  man- 
kind. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  human  significance  which  may  be 
attached  to  the  various  studies  of  an  academic  curriculum 
that  I  wish  especially  to  emphasize,  but  the  importance  of 
maintaining  those  high  ideals  of  American  life  which  should 
form  the  distinctive  features  of  American  citizenship.  And 
I  believe  that  these  ideals,  if  properly  interpreted,  will  be 
found  to  be  in  harmony  with  that  higher  altruistic  concep- 
tion of  life  which  we  have  already  considered.  The  true 
ideals  of  a  nation  are  the  incentives  which  have  stimulated 
its  development  and  determined  its  place  and  influence  in 
the  world's  progress.  Every  great  people  which  holds  a 
place  in  human  history  must  be  estimated  by  its  mission — 
by  its  contributions  to  the  progress  of  the  world.  If  it  has 
had  no  mission  in  the  world,  if  it  has  contributed  nothing  to 
human  progress,  it  is  worthy  only  to  be  forgotten.  But  no 
lapse  of  time,  no  debris  of  the  centuries,  can  erase  from  the 
memory  of  men  the  name  of  that  people  which  has  contrib- 
uted something  toward  raising  mankind  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  plane  of  existence.  The  traveler  looks  with  sorrow- 
ful eyes  upon  the  broken  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  but  the 
ideals  which  inspired  the  art  of  Phidias,  the  plays  of  Soph- 
ocles, the  philosophy  of  Plato,  are  still  motives  in  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  today.  That  which  made  Rome  great  is  not 
seen  in  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  Colosseum  or  in  the  de- 
nuded pavements  of  the  Forum,  but  in  the  ideas  of  law  and 
civil  justice  which  have  become  an  enduring  factor  in  the 
world's  jurisprudence.  We  remember  Italy  for  the  new 
birth  which  she  gave  to  Europe;  Spain  and  Portugal  for 
the  new  world  which  they  gave  to  the  old;  Germany  for 
the  revolt  against  mediaeval  superstition  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny;  France  for  intellectual  enlightenment;  and  Eng- 
land for  her  contributions  to  modern  constitutional  and  rep- 
resentative government. 
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Is  it  possible  that  America  alone  has  had  no  mission  to 
perform,  has  made  no  contributions  to  the  world's  advance- 
ment, has  no  worthy  ideals  of  social  and  political  life  to  in- 
spire the  minds  of  her  people?  In  the  restless  activity  of 
the  present  day  and  the  mental  distractions  which  attend 
commercial  enterprise,  we  may  have  lost  sight  of  the  primi- 
tive and  essential  motives  which  have  inspired  the  formation 
and  development  of  our  Republic ;  and  hence  do  not  fully 
appreciate  those  ideals  of  our  national  life  which  have  fur- 
nished the  incentive  to  all  that  is  most  exalted  in  the  Amer- 
ican character.  It  has  been  said  by  a  recent  English  writer 
that  the  American  people  have  come  to  form  a  new  race. 
However  the  professed  ethnologist  might  dissent  from  this 
conclusion,  it  is  yet  certain  that  the  American  people  occupy 
a  peculiar  and  distinctive  position  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  If  they,  indeed,  hold  such  a  unique  position  as  to 
entitle  them  to  be  called  a  new  race,  or  a  new  people  in  any 
sense,  it  is  due  not  so  much  to  their  ethnic  amalgamation, 
as  to  certain  ideas  which  have  distinguished  them  in  the 
past,  and  which  must  be  maintained  to  distinguish  them  in 
the  future.  These  ideas  have  been,  in  fact,  new  contribu- 
tions to  the  modern  world.  They  distinguish  the  American 
character  and  the  American  system ;  they  have  formed  the 
most  powerful  incentives  to  our  country's  growth ;  they  have 
also  furnished  an  inspiration  to  other  peoples,  and  have  in- 
fluenced the  political  progress  of  nearly  every  other  nation ; 
and  they  should  still  be  cherished  as  the  stimulating  ideals 
of  our  American  life,  and  guarded  and  maintained  by  every 
American  citizen. 

We  need  hardly  to  be  reminded  that  the  modern  world  is 
indebted  first  of  all  to  the  American  republic  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  idea  of  democracy.  When  our  Pilgrim  fathers 
landed  on  the  barren  coast  of  New  England,  Europe  was  a 
congeries  of  monarchial  states.    The  ideas  of  equal  rights 
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and  political  liberty  which  had  floated  before  the  minds  of 
advanced  thinkers,  became  the  ideals  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. In  the  process  of  time  these  ideals  became  wrought  in- 
to a  new  political  system,  of  which  we  are  alike  the  heirs 
and  the  guardians.  This  system  has  withstood  the  test  of 
years,  and  we  are  now  living  to  enjoy  its  blessings.  But  do 
we  fully  realize  all  that  is  involved  in  a  democratic  state? 
Do  we  realize  that  a  true  democracy  is  based  upon  the  al- 
truistic conception  of  life — that  the  interests  of  one  are  the 
interests  of  all?  Democracy  is  the  name  for  equal  rights, 
equal  obligations  and  equal  opportunities.  It  does  not  exalt 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  It  calls  for  fair  play 
and  honest  dealing.  It  is  based  upon  justice  between  man 
and  man,  and  not  upon  a  competitive  struggle  for  exist- 
ence and  supremacy.  It  offers  no  encouragement  to  that 
extreme  and  excessive  individualism  which  ignores  the 
interests  of  the  community  and  the  well-being  of  society  at 
large. 

But  we. should  also  notice,  on  the  other  hand,  that  democ- 
racy as  a  social  and  political  system  does  not  underestimate 
the  true  value  of  the  individual  man.  It  would  protect  the 
individual  not  only  against  the  encroachment  of  other  men, 
but  also  against  an  undue  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  It  assumes  that  the  state  is  an  organized  body 
of  individuals,  with  common  needs  and  interests;  it  also 
assumes  that  every  man  is  a  constituent  and  integral  mem- 
ber of  society,  with  personal  rights  as  well  as  social  duties. 
It  therefore  recognizes  as  coordinate  the  two  functions  of 
government — the  one  to  protect  the  personal  rights  of  the 
individual,  the  other  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of 
society — and  demands  that  neither  shall  be  sacrificed  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  to  maintain 
the  true  spirit  of  our  American  democracy  we  should  guard 
against  the  extremes  both  of  excessive  individualism,  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  of  unqualified  socialism,  on  the  other; 
and  should  recognize  the  correlative  importance  of  individ- 
ual and  social  interests.  In  order  to  maintain  the  altruistic 
spirit  of  democracy  it  is  not  necessary  to  ignore  the  dignity 
and  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  individual  man.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  man  who  has  the  highest  respect  for  himself  and 
the  clearest  consciousness  of  his  own  rights,  that  can  have 
the  sincerest  respect  for  others,  and  the  most  intelligent 
estimate  of  the  rights  of  his  fellows.  The  disposition  to 
grant  to  other  men  all  that  we  claim  for  ourselves,  is  the 
true  spirit  of  altruism  and  the  real  basis  of  democratic  jus- 
tice. 

It  is  the  failure  to  recognize  this  perfect  correlation  of 
rights  and  duties,  that  engenders  social,  political  and  in- 
dustrial strife,  and  promotes  that  dangerous  antagonism  of 
interests  which  imperils  our  democratic  system.  It  is  this 
selfish  scramble  for  supremacy,  this  passion  to  triumph  even 
by  trampling  upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  others,  that 
tends  to  destroy  the  universal  sense  of  justice,  and  to  put 
a  premium  upon  adroitness  and  deceit  and  the  unprincipled 
arts  of  the  trickster.  We  cannot  overestimate  the  import- 
ance of  intelligence  in  a  democratic  state ;  but  if  intelligence 
be  not  tempered  with  justice,  or  the  disposition  to  render 
to  every  one  his  due,  it  may  prove  to  be  a  dangerous  posses- 
sion. Believe  me  when  I  say  that  the  perils  of  our  democ- 
racy are  due  not  so  much  to  the  ignorance  of  the  masses, 
as  to  the  unscrupulous  methods  of  those  who  use  their 
superior  power  and  skill  to  deceive  and  manipulate  the 
masses  for  their  own  selfish  ends.  We  should  be  thorough- 
ly convinced  that  the  security  of  our  Republic  rests  not  only 
upon  the  intelligence  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  but  upon 
the  unperverted  conscience  of  every  citizen.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  is  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  faith  in 
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man,  hope  for  man,  and  good  will  toward  man.  It  is,  in- 
deed, this  spirit  of  faith  and  hope  and  good  will,  this  high 
estimate  which  should  be  placed  upon  the  dignity  and  the 
rights  of  man,  both  in  his  individual  and  in  his  collective 
life,  that  should  be  cherished  as  one  of  the  high  ideals  of 
American  citizenship,  and  should  be  exalted  as  a  ruling  prin- 
ciple in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  preparing  to  assume,  in 
full  measure,  its  inestimable  rights  and  responsible  duties. 

Closely  allied  to  the  idea  of  democracy  as  a  contribu- 
tion of  America  to  the  modern  world,  is  the  idea  of  relig- 
ious liberty — or  the  right  of  a  man  to  think  and  to  worship 
as  his  own  conscience  may  dictate.  I  have  often  thought 
that  the  most  pitiful  chapters  in  human  history  are  those 
that  record  the  conflict  of  creeds — the  struggle  of  man 
against  man  for  the  supremacy  of  the  faith  of  some,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  faith  of  others.  We  in  our  day  can  have 
little  conception  of  the  horrors  of  that  sanguinary  and  in- 
human conflict.  We  are  so  fortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to 
realize  the  agony  of  a  tortured  soul,  compelled  to  surren- 
der a  sacred  belief  or  to  face  the  terror  of  a  martyr's  doom. 
We  shrink  from  the  pages  that  recount  the  cruel  deeds  of 
the  elder  Simon  de  Montfort  in  the  Albigensian  crusade, 
and  the  despicable  policy  of  Philip  II  in  his  efforts  to  stran- 
gle the  religion  of  the  Netherlands.  In  that  age  of  political 
and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  we  behold  not  only  the  intolerance 
of  sects,  but  the  unholy  alliance  of  Church  and  State.  We 
witness  the  fact  that  it  was  the  despotic  governments  of 
Europe  that  became  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  re- 
ligious oppression  and  persecution. 

We  are  now  happily  living  in  another  age ;  and  we  should 
remember  that  it  was  the  land  that  gave  birth  to  the  spirit 
of  political  liberty  that  also  nourished  the  spirit  of  relig- 
ious freedom.  With  all  due  credit  to  "brave  little  Holland" 
for  opening  her  doors  to  the  religious  refugees  from  France 
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and  other  lands,  it  was  in  America  that  full  liberty  of  con- 
science first  became  recognized  as  an  essential  principle  in  a 
democratic  state.  In  spite  of  its  slow  growth  in  some  of  the 
colonies,  it  received  its  fullest  expression  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  several  states  and  in  that  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. It  was  in  this  land  of  the  free  that  religion  be- 
came purified  of  its  old  time  animosities  and  imbued  with  a 
higher  altruistic  spirit.  It  was  here  that  the  religious  rights 
and  duties  of  men  were  freed  from  political  control,  and  the 
spirit  of  human  brotherhood  was  made  more  sacred.  The 
principle  of  religious  freedom  is  thus  a  choice  inheritance 
which  we  have  received  from  our  fathers  and  we  should 
guard  it  as  one  of  the  ideals  of  our  American  life.  We 
should,  therefore,  respect  a  man's  right  to  his  own  con- 
scientious beliefs  as  we  respect  his  right  to  his  own  person 
and  property.  While  we  approve  of  every  rational  appeal 
to  the  religious  motives  of  men,  we  should  frown  upon  every 
form  of  religious  intolerance.  We  should  condemn  every 
effort  to  mix  the  affairs  of  the  state  with  the  affairs  of  any 
church.  In  the  eyes  of  a  democratic  state,  every  religion 
and  every  creed — that  of  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  the  Prot- 
estant and  the  Catholic,  the  conformist  and  the  nonconform- 
ist— stand  upon  a  plane  of  perfect  equality,  and  should  exist 
side  by  side  as  fraternal  allies  and  not  as  hostile  foes.  And 
so  every  attempt  to  incite  an  antagonism  of  religious  sects 
for  political  purposes  should  be  branded  as  an  encroach- 
ment upon  our  free  institutions. 

Another  important  contribution  of  the  American  people 
to  the  political  progress  of  the  world,  which  should  not  be 
forgotten  but  which  I  have  scarcely  time  to  notice,  is  the 
idea  of  a  written  constitution.  Previous  to  the  year  1776 
a  written  constitution  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  as 
a  supreme  national  law,  expressed  in  a  single  document, 
defining  the  form  and  the  functions  of  government,  and 
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guaranteeing  the  liberty  of  the  subject  against  government- 
al encroachment,  did  not  exist.  Previous  to  that  year  the 
forms  of  national  government  were  everywhere  based  upon 
traditional  customs;  and  the  rights  of  the  subject,  so  far  as 
these  rights  were  protected  at  all,  were  guaranteed  only  by 
fragmentary  statutes  or  unwritten  precedents.  It  was  the 
American  Revolution  that  gave  birth  to  the  written  constitu- 
tions of  the  American  states — the  germs  of  which  already 
existed  in  the  charters  of  the  American  colonies,  and  the  full 
development  of  which  was  reached  in  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion of  the  American  Republic.  This  idea  of  a  written  con- 
stitution, as  the  basis  of  government  and  the  guarantee  of 
liberty,  has  now  been  accepted  by  nearly  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  and  is  even  being  adopted  by  the  reviving  nations 
of  the  Orient.  The  advantage  of  a  written  constitution 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  a  certain  stability  to  political 
institutions,  by  presenting  a  barrier  against  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power.  It  also  renders  more  definite  and  secure 
the  political  and  civil  rights  of  the  citizen,  by  furnishing  an 
ultimate  basis  for  judicial  decisions.  It  furthermore  tends 
to  foster  the  sense  of  democratic  equality,  by  establishing  a 
law  which  binds  alike  the  humblest  subject  who  toils  in  the 
workshop  and  the  highest  magistrate  who  presides  at  the 
head  of  the  nation.  The  American  constitution  has  perhaps 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  develop  in  the  American 
mind  a  high  respect  for  law,  and  a  patriotic  devotion  to 
American  institutions.  Unrestrained  liberty  and  a  disregard 
for  law  are  the  harbingers  of  anarchy,  and  have  no  place  in 
the  American  system.  The  spirit  of  lawlessness,  in  what- 
ever form  it  may  present  itself,  should  therefore  meet  with 
the  condemnation  of  every  true  American.  It  is  only  by 
limiting  and  equalizing  liberty  by  maintaining  the  principles 
of  justice  under  the  supreme  authority  of  a  constitutional 
law,  that  the  American  idea  of  government  can  be  fully 
realized. 
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My  time  and  your  patience  are  already  exhausted,  and 
I  can  detain  you  only  for  a  moment  to  mention  what  I  regard 
as  one  of  the  highest  and  most  important  contributions  of 
America  to  modern  statesmanship — a  contribution  which  has 
already  been  utilized  by  other  countries  and  may  in  the 
future  prove  an  inestimable  benefit  to  the  world  at  large — 
I  mean  the  idea  of  federalism.  The  gradual  development  of 
a  true  federal  state  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features 
of  our  political  history.  There  are  two  general  methods  in 
which  a  large  state  may  be  developed  from  smaller  states — 
the  one  is  by  conquest,  the  other  by  federation.  In  the  one 
method,  we  see  a  competitive  struggle  between  states  for 
supremacy,  which  results  in  the  victory  of  one  and  the  sub- 
jection of  others.  In  the  other  method,  we  see  the  recogni- 
tion of  equal  rights  among  states,  and  their  voluntary  union 
into  a  larger  political  society,  in  which  the  interests  of  one 
are  regarded  as  the  interests  of  all.  Conquest  is  the  result 
of  what  might  be  called  an  exaggerated  form  of  political 
egoism.  Federation  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  exalted  phase 
of  political  altruism ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  principle  of  democracy 
applied  to  a  group  of  states.  All  the  great  states  of  an- 
tiquity— Assyria,  Persia,  the  Empire  of  Alexander,  and  the 
Roman  Empire, — and  until  recently  all  the  great  states  of 
mediaeval  and  modern  Europe, — the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne, the  old  German  Empire,  Spain,  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Russia, — all  obtained  their  preeminent  position 
through  conquest,  or  the  struggle  for  supremacy.  The 
American  Republic  is  the  first  great  nation  in  the  world's 
history  to  develop  a  wide  territorial  dominion  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  federative  principle.  It  is  here  that  we  see  the 
first  successful  and  permanent  union  of  free  and  independent 
states,  upon  the  basis  of  political  equality,  and  under  a 
common  sovereignty  in  which  all  have  an  equitable  share. 
The  maintenance  of  the  common  authority  of  the  nation  in 
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all  those  matters  which  concern  the  common  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  the  protection  of  the  authority  of  every  state  in 
all  those  matters  which  concern  itself  alone, — this  is  the  ideal 
of  American  federalism.  To  understand  fully  and  to  uphold 
faithfully  the  essential  features  of  this  political  system 
should  be  the  duty  and  the  ideal  of  every  patriotic  citizen. 

But  if  the  American  citizen  appreciates,  in  its  largest 
sense,  the  altruistic  conception  of  life,  he  will  realize  that  his 
duties  and  his  interests  are  not  limited  by  the  boundaries  of 
his  own  country, — but  extend  to  all  mankind.  The  ideals 
of  America  are  fast  becoming  the  ideals  of  the  world. 
Democracy  has  already  become  the  basis  of  nearly  every 
civilized  state.  Religious  freedom  has  triumphed  in  coun- 
tries which  were  once  stained  with  the  blood  of  martyrs; 
and  the  country  which  still  persists  in  religious  persecution 
is  stigmatized  by  the  conscience  of  mankind  as  barbarous 
and  brutal.  Written  constitutions  have  been  accepted  by 
nearly  every  people  as  the  only  means  to  secure  political 
liberty  and  civil  rights.  And  the  idea  of  federalism  is  now 
looked  upon  by  philanthropists  and  statesmen  as  the  only 
rational  and  permanent  substitute  for  war,  by  which  the  com- 
petitive struggle  between  the  nations  may  be  superseded  by 
a  cooperative  effort  to  establish  by  peaceful  means  the  uni- 
versal reign  of  justice.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  Ameri- 
can is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  participant  in  the  progress  of  the 
world.  And  it  is  for  the  reasons  which  have  been  mentioned 
that  I  believe  that  American  education  should  be  based  upon 
that  high  conception  of  life  whereby  a  man  in  becoming  a 
citizen  may  realize  that  he  is  living  not  only  for  his  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  country  and  for  the  sake  of 
mankind. 
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Autumn  Announcements 


THE  OPENING 

Again  the  autumn  enrollment  is  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  college,  419  undergraduates,  267  men  and  152  wom- 
en, of  whom  95  men  and  47  women  are  freshmen,  5  men 
and  5  women  have  been  admitted  to  advanced  standing,  and 
3  men  and  3  women  have  been  admitted  as  special  students. 
The  number  of  new  students  is  slightly  smaller  than  last 
year,  but  the  number  of  students  who  fail  to  return  after 
one  or  more  years  of  college  work  shows  encouraging  de- 
crease. 

As  this  increase  is  coincident  with  increasingly  rigorous 
scrutiny  of  the  quality  of  entrance  credentials,  it  indicates 
a  wholesome  condition  of  life  in  the  college. 

THE  FACULTY 

In  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  mention  was  made  of  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Howard  T.  Mosher  to  conduct  a  new  course  in  Citizenship 
for  members  of  the  Senior  Class.  That  new  work  has 
opened  with  much  promise. 

The  plan  of  the  course  as  outlined  to  the  class  by  Pro- 
fessor Mosher,  is  a  study  of  municipal  life  in  all  its  phases, 
as  far  as  this  may  be  possible,  using  the  city  of  Rochester 
as  a  sort  of  laboratory  in  which  to  carry  on  the  work.  The 
study  is  to  cover  all  activities  of  the  city,  as  far  as  may  be 
possible  to  cover  them,  that  is  to  say :  political,  govern- 
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mental,  historical,  educational,  religious,  philanthropic,  wom- 
en's activities,  business,  etc.,  etc.,  and  he  has  urged  upon  the 
students  to  make  their  study  with  reference  to  what  the 
individual  brings  to  the  city  and  what  the  city  brings  to 
the  individual  from  the  standpoint  of  citizenship.  The 
work  of  the  class  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures  and 
recitations,  and  also  by  voluntary  work  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  who  are  asked  to  examine  certain  features  of  the 
city  life  and  make  a  report  to  the  class  of  the  result  of  their 
examination.  Up  to  the  present  time,  there  have  been  lec- 
tures and  recitations  upon  the  general  question  of  politics, 
which  has  included  the  organization  of  political  parties,  the 
party  primaries  and  caucuses,  including  a  brief  discussion 
of  direct  primaries  and  commission  form  of  government, 
party  conventions,  the  election  bureau,  registration,  elec- 
tion, and  methods  of  campaign.  Students  have  been  re- 
ferred in  these  lectures  to  books  containing  more  detailed 
information  than  is  given  in  the  lectures,  and  they  have 
made  some  recitations  on  the  subjects  covered.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  one  of  the  students  made  a  comparison  between 
the  party  rules  of  the  local  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties ;  two  of  them  investigated  and  reported  on  the  work 
of  the  Legal  Protection  Committee;  one  of  them  attended 
the  School  of  Instruction  for  Election  Officers,  held  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Elections,  and  reported  to  the  class ;  four 
of  them  attended  the  Industrial  Exposition  and  made  a  re- 
port upon  what  they  found  there ;  four  of  them  went  to 
the  storehouse  where  the  voting  machines  are  kept,  and  ex- 
amined the  voting  machines  and  reported  upon  that  general 
subject  to  the  class.  They  have  also  begun  a  study  of  the 
City  Charter  which  they  plan  to  study  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  general  survey  of  the  city  government  as  given 
in  the  City  Charter,  and  then  to  make  a  more  detailed  study 
of  the  government  of  departments.    This  will  include  an 
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outline  study  somewhat  in  detail  of  the  work  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  city  government  and  the  subdi- 
visions of  these  departments  on  broad  lines,  to  learn  the 
effect  of  the  government  of  the  city  upon  the  life  of  the 
city.  They  will  consider  such  matters  as  streets,  housing, 
sanitary  conditions,  fire  and  police  protection,  water  works, 
etc.,  etc.  Later  on  will  be  taken  up  the  examination  of 
business  life,  the  influence  of  religious  and  educational  in- 
stitutions as  shown  by  their  activities,  the  charitable  work 
of  the  city,  the  financial  condition  of  citizens  as  illustrated 
by  such  matters  as :  mortgaged  property  and  property  free 
from  mortgages,  employment,  etc.,  etc. ;  also  an  examination 
of  the  park  system,  play  grounds,  social  centers,  and  other 
matters  of  this  kind.  In  short,  Mr.  Mosher's  plan  is,  as 
he  has  said,  to  examine  as  far  as  may  be  possible  into 
all  the  activities  of  the  city  and  into  the  subject  of  local 
history,  geology  and  geography,  climate,  etc.,  with  reference 
to  their  effect  upon  the  development  of  the  city ;  and  all 
of  these  for  the  general  purpose  of  finding  out  the  relative 
rights  and  duties  of  citizens  in  their  relation  to  the  city, 
and  the  obligations  of  the  city  in  relation  to  the  citizens,  in 
order  that  our  students  may  enter  upon  their  active  life  with 
more  or  less  definite  information  of  what  that  life  is.  He 
hopes,  if  opportunity  offers,  to  have  a  few  lectures  given 
to  the  class  by  experts  upon  different  lines  of  this  work. 

The  resignation  of  Doctor  Stroud  as  Director  of  Physical 
Education  for  men,  has  made  necessary  the  appointment 
of  a  successor.  The  trustees  feel  fortunate  in  securing  for 
that  place  Doctor  Dudley  B.  Reed.  Doctor  Reed  was 
graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1903  with  the  degree 
of  A.B.,  having  taken  the  normal  course  in  Physical 
Training  in  connection  with  his  college  course  at  Oberlin. 
For  one  year  after  graduation  he  was  assistant  in  the 
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Oberlin  gymnasium,  and  coach  of  the  academy  athletic 
teams.  After  leaving  Oberlin,  he  took  the  full  course  in 
medicine  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Col- 
umbia) in  New  York  City,  graduating  with  the  degree 
M.D.,  in  1908.  During  his  medical  course  he  was  an 
assistant  instructor  in  the  Columbia  gymnasium  under 
Doctor  Meylan  and  Doctor  Skarstrom.  Since  graduation 
from  Columbia,  Doctor  Reed  has  been  in  charge  of  physical 
education  at  the  Asheville  School,  Asheville,  N.  C.  He 
has  come  to  us  with  the  most  hearty  commendations  from 
Professor  Savage  of  Oberlin,  Doctor  Meylan  of  the  Colum- 
bia gymnasium,  and  Doctor  Thomas  D.  Wood,  head  of  the 
department  of  Physical  Training  in  Columbia  University. 
As  Director  of  Physical  Education,  Doctor  Reed  is  given  a 
supervising  authority  over  student  athletic  undertakings. 
He  is  not  expected,  however,  to  act  as  coach  for  athletic 
teams.  He  has  begun  his  work  with  much  promise  of 
good  success. 

A  new  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  women  has 
also  been  appointed  in  the  place  of  Miss  Irene  E.  Phillips, 
who  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  last  year.  The  new 
instructor  is  Miss  Lillian  Collins,  a  graduate  in  the  depart- 
ment of  hygiene  and  physical  education  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, who  is  also  a  member  of  the  staff  for  physical  educa- 
tion at  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  in  Roch- 
ester. 

Last  year  the  appointment  of  Professor  Millard  C.  Ens- 
berger,  M.E.,  as  head  of  our  new  department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  was  announced.  This  year  a  second  appoint- 
ment in  that  department  has  been  made.  The  new  professor 
is  Captain  Frederic  W.  Hinrichs,  U.  S.  A.  (Retired),  and 
his  chair  is  that  of  applied  mechanics.  Captain  Hinrichs 
was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1902,  and  assigned 
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to  duty  as  second  lieutenant  of  artillery,  stationed  at  Fort 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.  In  July  1903,  after  competitive  examina- 
tion, he  was  assigned  to  the  Ordnance  with  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant  and  was  ordered  to  the  Sandy  Hook  Proving 
Ground  for  duty,  remaining  there  until  August,  1904.  He 
was  then  ordered  to  the  Springfield  Armory,  and  thence 
in  September,  1905,  to  the  Frankford  Arsenal  at  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  promoted  to  be  Captain  in  the  Ordnance, 
May  29,  1907.  The  service  in  the  Ordnance  proving  too 
taxing  for  his  health,  Captain  Hinrichs  was  retired  in 
December,  1909,  after  examination  by  an  army  examining 
board. 

As  the  condition  of  his  health  indicated  that  teaching 
would  be  a  favorable  occupation,  he  sought  an  opening 
in  that  line,  and  the  trustees  count  themselves  fortunate 
in  securing  his  services  in  connection  with  our  new  depart- 
ment of  work. 

His  training  in  mathematics  and  civil  engineering  at 
West  Point  was  that  thorough  training  which  is  essential 
to  the  education  of  army  officers.  In  connection  with  his 
work  in  the  Ordnance,  he  had  extensive  experience  in 
technical  theory  and  practice  at  the  Sandy  Hook  Proving 
Ground,  the  Springfield  Arsenal  and  the  Frankford  Arsenal 
in  Philadelphia,  the  experience  covering  a  wide  range  of 
mechanical  testing,  design,  construction  and  shop  practice 
and  oversight. 

He  has  begun  his  service  with  us  with  enthusiasm,  and 
older  alumni  will  recall  with  interest  that  Rochester  owed 
her  first  professor  of  mathematics  to  the  United  States 
Army.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  in  the  faculty  so  wrorthy  a 
successor  to  General  Ouinby. 

Another  appointment  of  importance  is  that  of  Miss  Lois 
Antoinette  Reed  to  be  Assistant  Librarian,  co-ordinate  with 
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Mr.  Phinney.  Miss  Reed's  duties  will  be  principally  those 
of  library  administration,  while  Mr.  Phinney  will  give 
more  particular  attention  to  the  work  of  a  reference 
librarian.  Miss  Reed  comes  from  an  important  position  on 
the  staff  of  the  library  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Hav- 
ing been  a  student  with  us  in  1900-1902,  she  then  went 
to  the  New  York  State  Library  School  at  Albany,  grad- 
uating thence  in  1904  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Library  Science.  For  six  months  she  was  employed  in 
the  New  York  State  Library.  From  January,  1905  to 
April,  1907,  she  was  librarian  at  the  Western  College  for 
Women  at  Oxford,  Ohio.  Thence  she  went  to  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  which  she  served  until  she 
came  to  Rochester  this  year.  During  her  service  at  Illinois 
she  continued  her  college  studies  and  obtained  the  degree 
A.B.  from  that  University  in  1909.  Coming  to  Rochester 
after  so  full  a  training  and  with  so  varied  an  experience, 
bringing  also  very  high  commendation  from  Mr.  P.  L. 
Windsor,  the  Librarian  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  much 
is  confidently  expected  of  her  for  the  advancement  of  the 
library. 

In  this  connection  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  during  the 
summer  the  library  has  had  very  valuable  service  from 
Miss  Marion  D.  Mosher  of  our  class  of  1908,  who  graduated 
from  the  Library  School  of  the  Drexel  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1910.  Miss  Mosher's  assistance  has  been  of 
very  great  value  in  bringing  up  to  date  several  branches  of 
the  work  of  the  library  which  had  fallen  into  serious  ar- 
rears. 

The  college  has  suffered  a  very  serious  loss  in  the  resigna- 
tion by  Mr.  F.  L.  Lamson  of  his  position  as  Registrar  and 
Assistant  Treasurer.  During  his  six  years  of  service  Mr. 
Lamson  had  made  himself  well  nigh  indispensable  by  his 
administration  of  the  offices  which  he  held.    At  the  same 
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time  by  his  own  preference  being  assigned  work  of  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics,  he  had  confirmed  his  reputation  as  a 
teacher  of  uncommon  power.  The  qualities,  however,  which 
made  him  a  successful  assistant  treasurer  attracted  the 
attention  of  business  men  outside  the  college,  and  he  has 
accepted  a  flattering  and  very  important  position  with  the 
Diamond  Rubber  Company  of  Akron,  Ohio,  after  resisting 
their  solicitations  for  more  than  a  year.  As  registrar,  Mr. 
Lamson  came  into  close  relations  with  a  large  number  of  the 
students,  and  exerted  a  most  wholesome  influence  over 
them.  It  will  be  a  difficult  task  to  fill  his  place,  particularly 
in  this  last  respect.  The  trustees  are  moving  slowly  in 
the  matter.  For  the  work  of  registrar  they  have  tempora- 
rily drafted  the  services  of  Professor  Hoeing,  who  has  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  place  with  great  success.  The 
other  work  of  Mr.  Lamson  has  also  been  temporarily  cared 
for  pending  a  decision  concerning  the  wise  selection  of  a 
permanent  successor. 

THE  CARNEGIE  BUILDING 

Work  upon  this  building  has  been  delayed  owing  to 
a  laborers'  strike  in  Rochester  last  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, so  that  the  building  will  not  be  ready  for  occupancy 
much  before  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term.  The  classes 
which  should  be  using  that  building  are  temporarily  cared 
for  in  Anderson  Hall  and  Eastman. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  REYNOLDS  LARORATORY 

Last  year  the  general  chemical  laboratory  was  supplied 
with  additional  lockers  which  made  it  possible  to  provide 
facilities  for  three  sections  of  forty  each  to  work  in  this 
laboratory  during  the  same  term,  and  the  building  was 
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newly  equipped  with  electric  lights.  This  past  summer 
more  extensive  changes  have  been  undertaken,  which  have 
provided  a  new  system  of  hoods  in  all  the  laboratories;  an 
organic  laboratory  newly  equipped  throughout  in  the  second 
floor  room  formerly  used  for  the  chemical  museum  (that 
museum  being  now  placed  in  the  third  story)  ;  and  a  new 
group  of  three  small  private  laboratories  constructed  in  the 
room  formerly  used  as  apparatus  and  preparation  room  for 
the  chemistry  lecture  room.  In  addition  to  these  changes 
the  department  library  has  been  provided  with  new  and 
much  more  extensive  shelving,  a  new  stock  room  has  been 
provided  in  the  basement,  and  the  professor's  private  labora- 
tory has  been  newly  equipped.  A  new  recitation  room  will 
be  made  of  the  second  floor  room  now  used  temporarily 
as  an  office  by  Professors  Ernsberger  and  Hinrichs.  Slate 
blackboards  have  also  been  installed  in  four  of  the  rooms. 
By  these  changes  the  capacity  of  the  laboratory  has  been 
greatly  increased  and  a  new  demonstration  has  been  given 
of  the  rare  foresight  with  which  the  building  was  planned 
by  Professor  Lattimore  in  1885. 

OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  annual  repairs,  other  improve- 
ments worthy  of  mention  are  (1)  extensive  increase  in  the 
accommodations  for  public  documents  in  the  basement  of 
Sibley  Hall;  (2)  the  tinting  of  the  walls  of  the  geological 
museum,  which  had  never  before  been  painted;  (3)  instal- 
lation of  slate  blackboards  in  four  rooms  in  Anderson  Hall ; 
(4)  paving  with  brick  in  front  of  the  steps  leading  to  An- 
derson Hall,  an  improvement  particularly  needed  for  greater 
safety  and  convenience  in  the  winter  season. 
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RECENT  GIFTS 


The  university  is  very  happy  in  having  received  from 
Mrs.  Hill  a  handsome  bronze  bust  of  Doctor  David  Jayne 
Hill,  Rochester's  second  president.  The  bust  is  a  replica  of 
a  famous  marble  made  by  the  late  Augustus  St.  Gaudens. 
The  bronze  replica  was  made  under  the  supervision  of  M. 
Rodin  of  Paris.  This  bust,  as  soon  as  a  suitable  pedestal 
can  be  constructed,  will  be  placed  in  the  entrance  corridor 
of  Sibley  Hall,  near  the  handsome  bust  of  the  late  Hiram 
Sibley,  which  his  son  gave  to  us  in  1903. 

The  Library  has  received  a  valuable  gift  of  books  from 
the  private  collection  of  the  late  Hon.  James  Breck  Perkins, 
1867,  including  many  important  works  used  by  him  in 
the  preparation  of  his  well  known  books  on  various  periods 
of  French  history.  In  addition  to  these,  Mrs.  Perkins  has 
also  given  for  the  zoological  museum  several  fine  heads  of 
moose,  caribou,  deer,  and  elk  from  Mr.  Perkins's  private 
collection. 

By  the  generosity  of  several  friends,  the  college  has 
been  able  this  year  to  retain  for  all  three  terms  the  services 
of  Dr.  E.  H.  Denio  for  instruction  in  the  history  of  Art. 
Her  courses  have  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
class  in  the  history  of  Architectural  Styles. 

Contributions  to  the  Alumni  Maintenance  Fund  are 
reported  by  the  treasurer  of  the  alumni  at  the  annual 
meeting.  It  is  as  reasonable  as  it  is  encouraging,  however, 
to  report  that  the  gifts  from  that  source  are  being  received 
with  gratifying  constancy  throughout  the  year.  Special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  contribution  of  the  class  of 
1900  promised  at  Commencement,  which  has  recently  been 
paid  in. 
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URGENT  NEEDS 


In  connection  with  the  increase  in  enrollment  of  students 
the  classes  are  now  so  large  that  a  serious  increase  in  the 
instructing  force  has  become  necessary.  During  the  past 
ten  years  (1900-1901  to  1909-1910)  our  enrollment  of 
students  has  increased  71%  ;  the  number  of  active  teachers 
on  the  Faculty,  61%,  the  value  of  buildings,  grounds  and 
equipment,  36%  ;  income  producing  funds  23%  ;  income 
from  those  funds  over  26%.  During  this  same  decade  the 
budget  for  anuual  cash  expenses,  has  increased  47%. 
This  increase  has  been  made  possible  only  by  two  facts :  (1) 
an  increase  of  153%  in  the  amount  paid  by  students  for 
tuition  and  incidentals  (an  increase  which  has  not  resulted 
from  reduced  scholarship  grants),  and  (2)  the  recently 
developed  alumni  contribution  towards  current  expense. 
But  with  all  these  increases  in  income  the  budget  for  the 
current  year,  including  as  it  does  the  salaries  for  the  new 
appointees  to  the  faculty,  shows  a  probable  serious  de- 
ficiency for  the  year.  In  order  to  continue  its  work  on  its 
present  basis  the  college  needs  largely  increased  income. 
But  it  ought  not  to  be  content  with  maintaining  its  work  on 
the  present  basis.  In  order  to  attend  properly  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  enlarged  number  of  students,  there  should  be 
added  to  the  faculty  at  once  another  instructor  in  English, 
another  in  Mathematics,  one  for  Elementary  French  and 
German,  and  an  assistant  professor  in  Philosophy. 

The  needed  new  income  can  be  obtained  either  from 
larger  contributions  to  the  Alumni  Maintenance  Fund,  or 
from  considerable  increase  in  endowment  funds.  Some  of 
the  alumni  have  remembered  Alma  Mater  in  their  wills. 
Such  loyalty  signifies  much,  and  the  hope  is  cherished  that 
as  the  years  pass  the  resources  of  the  University  may  be 
largely  augmented  from  such  loyal  bequests.    The  Uni- 
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versity,  however,  hopes  rather  for  the  living  devotion  of  her 
sons.  Their  greatly  prolonged  life  and  usefulness  will 
signify  her  enriched  service  to  the  community.  She  there- 
fore hopes  more  eagerly  for  gifts,  either  of  income  or 
endowment,  which  will  enable  her  to  do  adequately  her 
growing  work. 
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